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PAGAN MONUMENTS CONVERTED 
TO CHRISTIAN USE: 
THE ROMAN DIACONIAE 


FRANCES J. NIEDERER 


DuRING THE early Middle Ages a large number of pagan 
buildings in Rome were adapted for Christian use. Out- 
standing among these is the group converted into diaconiae 
—Christian institutions devoted primarily to public wel- 
fare. There were twenty-two diaconiae existing in 800 A.D.; 
of these six have vanished so completely that we do not 
even know their precise locations. But utilization of ancient 
buildings by the rest is indicated either by traces of ancient 
walls or by strong traditions for ancient buildings on their 
sites and in nine of them the actual pagan fabric may still 
be seen. There is no indication in any of the available 
sources that the Church was hesitant about using these 
pagan structures or that the State was reluctant to have 
her do so. In fact, preservation of temples and other public 
buildings as monuments to the past glories of Rome was 
fostered by a strong feeling of civic consciousness which 
lasted well into the Middle Ages. But such maintenance of 
buildings was a troublesome and expensive matter and one 
gathers the general impression that the government was 
only too happy to pass on this problem to the Church along 
with the greater responsibility of caring for the populace. 

All the known buildings taken over by the Christians 
for diaconiae were monumental in character; in no case is 
there proof for use of domestic or private structures.! 
There is ample evidence, too, for relating them to various 
aspects of the Roman system of public charity. Porticoes, 
shops, and markets served as distribution centers, granaries 
for storage and distribution, and certain other buildings 
for administration of all this decidedly large-scale ac- 
tivity. In general, Christianization of the buildings made 
little, if any, change in their appearance. Indeed, were it 
not for the small chapels created within them (often 
merely by addition of altars), or for the Christian themes 
of the paintings and mosaics placed on a few walls, one 
would scarcely be aware of any transformation. 

Among the buildings first taken over by the Church 
was a roofed loggia in the headquarters of the imperial 
administrator of public supplies of grain for the city.” 


Frances J. NiEDERER is on the faculty of fine arts of Hollins 
College. 


This loggia, built in the late fourth century, was part of 
a complex of porticoes, halls, and temple standing in 
the Forum Boarium, the region near the Tiber where 
centered the industrial and commercial activity of the 
city, conveniently near wharves and warehouses. The log- 
gia, which had been used as a merchants’ exchange, was 
rectangular in plan, roughly 50 feet wide by 100 feet long, 
and stood on a podium. Its back wall, which also served as 
a wall for the adjacent temple, was of brick; the other 
three sides were open arcades supported by columns, and 
the area was probably covered by a wooden roof. Within 
this in the early sixth century was erected the small chapel 
of the diaconia of S. Maria in Cosmedin. This was placed 
toward one end of the loggia, utilizing for its facade the 
second and third columns of the row of seven across the 
front of the ancient exchange (Fig. 1). It was narrow: 
only 24 feet in width, with its main axis running through 
the depth of the loggia. The floor level of the chapel was 
apparently brought down to the level of the street—for 
greater ease of access—by cutting into the podium of the 
loggia; this gave the little chapel a height of about 34 feet. 
Most probably it was a very simple, single-naved structure 
with no apse. The remaining area of the loggia and the 
other buildings in the complex must have been used by the 
diaconia, but there is no remaining architectural evidence 
to indicate specific functions. Since the size and appear- 
ance of the chapel were so unimpressive, and its liturgical 
role apparently negligible, its importance lay chiefly in 
the fact that it served as a symbol of Church sponsorship 
of the administration of food supplies. 

The same statement applies to the instances where the 
Church took over State granaries. These were buildings 
of fireproof stone or brick, often of tremendous size, 
formed of numerous long low vaulted cells aligned in one 
or more stories around open courtyards. In the crypt of 
S. Maria in Via Lata one may trace the conversion of just 
one cell in a large granary into a Christian chapel.* This 
was even smaller than that of S. Maria in Cosmedin, being 
only 11 by 18 feet in size, and even less conspicuous. Its 
Christian character was indicated merely by the addition 
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of an altar and by the painting of a fresco showing Christ 
in the Garden of Gethsemane on a lunette under the vaulted 
ceiling. The chapel stood at an angle of the complex, again 
convenient to the street; it had, in fact, two exit doors. 
Some time later, probably about the middle of the eighth 
century, the chapel was enlarged to include another room 
and a corridor of the granary, the floor level was raised 
and more frescoes added. But even then S. Maria in Via 
Lata was far from being an elaborate church. Another 
diaconia established within a granary was that of S. 
Teodoro at the foot of the Palatine. A definitive analysis 
of S. Teodoro is still to be made, and the central courtyard 
of the Horrea Agrippiana, within which the church stands, 
has not yet been excavated.* But there seems to be evidence 
for ancient walls within the church (which has an apse 
mosaic of late sixth or early seventh century style) and 
early medieval walls added to an: adjacent courtyard in- 
dicate that the granary was in use throughout the Early 
Christian period. Ruins and some documentary evidence 
point to the possibility of such storehouses, too, near the 
diaconiae of SS. Alessio e Bonifacio and S. Lucia in Septem 
Vias. 

Meanwhile a church much larger and more elaborately 
decorated was fitted into an ancient building below the 
Palatine, adjacent to the Horrea Agrippiana. This was 
the venerable S. Maria Antiqua, unearthed only fifty years 
ago after ten or eleven centuries of burial.*° The function 
of the ancient building utilized for the diaconia is still 
unknown, but its proximity to the imperial palaces—with 
which it is directly connected by a ramp—suggests some 
relation to them. Within an area about 64 feet wide and 
180 feet long there were three units: an atrium, a central 
room, and a row of three small chambers; all were used 
for the church. Its size, especially in contrast to the size 
of the poor little chapels of S. Maria in Via Lata and S. 
Maria in Cosmedin, and its proximity to the palaces above, 
suggests that S. Maria Antiqua may have been established 
to serve as a Palatine chapel. But S. Maria Antiqua was 
early called diaconia, and even if it were a Palatine chapel 
it probably also functioned along charitable lines. The 
rooms converted into the church proper were, we know, 
only part of a larger complex. Accessible directly from the 
church was a large hall, about 77 by 106 feet in size, and 
this in turn opened to an exterior portico on the north, to 
a main highway on the west, and to a series of small 
chambers on the south. This large western hall was filled 
with sixty or more cells arranged in three stories and all 
opening to central corridors. Then, to the front of the 
atrium of S. Maria Antiqua, to the east, stood a rectangular 
structure—now known as the Oratory of the Forty Martyrs 
—about 28 by 34 feet in size, with a small apse. Early 
Christian frescoes here as well as in the large hall indicate 
Christian occupation of the whole complex. The cells could 
have served in various ways, for example, as storage 





rooms, or as living quarters for monks and servants en- 
gaged in charitable activities. Then, too, since a famous 
pagan medical sanctuary stood in this very region and a 
tradition of healing seems to be indicated by ex-voto paint- 
ings in the church and oratory,° it is possible that within 
the complex were included dispensary and hospital quar- 
ters. The cells in the large hall may equally well have 
served as lodging for pilgrims: we know that S. Maria 
Antiqua was named on an early seventh century pilgrims’ 
itinerary. This particular church, in short, was well pro- 
vided with all the facilities needed by a benevolent institu- 
tion. 

With this one notable exception, however, the Roman 
diaconiae of the early centuries remained undistinguished 
in size and decoration, marked as Christian merely by the 
small chapels inserted in the unchanged pagan buildings. 
Our knowledge of them rests chiefly on literary evidence— 
church documents, medieval itineraries, and traditions re- 
corded during the Renaissance. These are usually sketchy, 
often inaccurate, and practically never contain any archi- 
tectural information. So it is impossible to reconstruct the 
original buildings or even to establish a relative chronology 
for them. But we can note the names and functions of 
ancient buildings with which diaconiae were traditionally 
related, and assume that practical considerations dictated 
their conversion to Christian use.* 

Outstanding is the group related to the provisioning of 
the city. We have already noted the placing of S. Maria in 
Cosmedin within the central bureau of grain distribution, 
and of S. Maria in Via Lata and S. Teodoro in granaries. 
Fitted into an as yet unidentified complex in the center of 
the ancient cattle market near the Tiber was the crude 
little church of S. Giorgio in Velabro.® Traces of this indi- 
cate that the chapel, which had a newly-built apse, could 
not have been more than 50 feet long and was probably 
even smaller. S. Vito in Macello was connected with the 
Macellum Liviae, the large market on the Esquiline Hill; 
ruins of a portico have been found near the present church. 


The Basilica Matidiae, within which was placed the diaco- 


nia of S. Maria in Aquiro, was a narrow rectangular struc- 
ture, two-storied, with colonnades and perhaps a row of 
shops on the ground floor, and above, either a single cham- 
ber or another row of shops.® The whole basilica was not 
much more than 130 feet in length and about 33 feet wide, 
so the chapel inserted within it must have been very small. 
The pattern of small chambers here, like the cells in gran- 
aries and markets, occurs too in the Statio Cohortis V 
Vigilum, the barracks of the company of police and firemen 
on the Caelian hill, the site of the diaconia of S. Maria in 
Domnica.'° 

Still other diaconiae are related to porticoes, which 
abounded in ancient Rome. It is of interest to note that the 
only known distribution center for the traditional ancient 
dole of grain, bread, wine, and oil was a portico (the 
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Fic. 1. Reconstruction of diaconia of S. Maria in Cosmedin. (From 


Porticus Minucia), and the only Christian center for feed- 
ing the poor mentioned by name in church documents was 
likewise a portico, next to the great staircase of the Lateran. 

Only one temple appears within the group of ancient 
buildings utilized for diaconiae. This was the Temple of 
Concord in the Forum Romanum, in the portico of which 
was inserted the original small chapel of SS. Sergio e 
Bacco. Judging from the scanty remains, the chapel may 
not even have filled the whole portico, which was roughly 
80 feet long and 44 feet deep. Inclusion of this single tem- 
ple within the group is not so surprising as it might seem 
at first thought, for in ancient Rome the traditional fusion 
of State and cult makes it impossible to draw a clear-cut 
distinction between religious and secular buildings. Even 
the granaries and the barracks of police and firemen had 
their guardian deities. Perhaps in the case of the Temple 
of Concord, confiscation by the Christians may be ex- 
plained by administrative needs, for adjacent to the rear 
wall of the temple was the Tabularium, the large building 
in which State records were kept. In the early Middle Ages 
this was included in the property of the diaconia of SS. 
Sergio e Bacco. 

The locations of these charitable institutions were ob- 
viously determined, not by ecclesiastical considerations 
(there was, for example, no attempt to distribute or to 
equalize them according to the seven ecclesiastical regions 
of Rome), but by the population pattern of the early 
medieval centuries and by consideration for pilgrims." 
All these churches stood on or near main thoroughfares, 
and they may be grouped according to different areas in 
the city. 

The largest group was concentrated in the area of the 
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ancient fora and the Palatine. Here were four of the five 
early foundations we have noted: S. Maria in Cosmedin 
and S. Giorgio in Velabro in the Forum Boarium; S. 
Maria Antiqua facing the Forum Romanum, and S. Teo- 
doro in the adjacent Horrea Agrippiana under the Pala- 
tine. Facing the Forum Romanum stood SS. Sergio e 
Bacco and, at the end of the Circus Maximus, S. Lucia in 
Septem Vias. Not very far from S. Giorgio, on the left 
bank of the Tiber, stood S. Angelo in Pescheria. This re- 
gion near the river, where earlier the industrial and com- 
mercial activity of Rome had centered, became a domestic 
area in the medieval city, for after the barbaric wars the 
people, deserting the hills, moved down nearer the Tiber. 

The next largest group was comprised of the five dia- 
coniae in the Borgo San Pietro, the new Christian quarter 
and the great pilgrimage center. Two of these, at least, 
included hospices for pilgrims. 

A third group stood in the Campus Martius, also a re- 
gion favored for Christian settlement. Near the Pantheon 
—now dedicated to S. Maria ad Martyres and an important 
pilgrim shrine—stood the diaconiae of S. Eustachio and 
S. Maria in Aquiro. These were not very far distant from 
the Via Flaminia, the main artery from the north, down 
which came not only pilgrim traffic but also wagons bear- 
ing produce {from the farms of Italy to the warehouses of 
the Campus Martius. And here, in a granary which faced 
directly on the Via Flaminia, was one of the earliest es- 
tablishments we have noted: S. Maria in Via Lata. 

The remaining five diaconiae formed a peripheral group 
on the hills in areas largely deserted in the early Middle 
Ages. They were situated, however, on the main roads 
leading in from the city gates on the north and south and 
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east. The exact location of one—S. Agata—is now un- 
known, but the other four—S. Vito, SS. Alessio e Boni- 
facio, S. Maria in Domnica, and S. Lucia in Orphea—stood 
near Station churches. These Stations, like St. Peter’s and 
S. Maria ad Martyres, older, larger, and more famous than 
the diaconiae, were pilgrim shrines; to them came vast 
crowds of people in ceremonial processions to join with 
pope and clergy in celebration of the Eucharist. SS. Alessio 
e Bonifacio itself is mentioned in the seventh century 
itineraries as a pilgrimage goal. Undoubtedly, then, the 
diaconiae in this group, like those in the Borgo San Pietro 
and the Campus Martius, cared for pilgrims and were 
therefore established in places where food could be re- 
ceived and stored and distributed. 

Changes made in the buildings taken over for Christian 
use were, as indicated above, very slight, and in general 
the appearance of the ancient structures was not redically 
modified. The chapels, so far as we can tell, followed no 
set plans, had no elevations in common, and were variously 
oriented. Not all had apses: if an ancient apse existed it 
was used, and occasionally one was newly built. The build- 
ings of the complex connected with the chapel—again, so 
far as we can tell from the sources and the meager excava- 
tion data—had no definite pattern. In the majority of 
cases investigation shows chiefly the trace of small cells 
useful for storage of food supplies or for lodgings, and of 
porticoes under which the services to the populace and the 
pilgrims might have been rendered. 

The small chapels used for two or three centuries began 
in the early eighth century to undergo rebuilding and en- 
largement and by the middle of the ninth century most of 
the pagan buildings housing them had either been de- 
stroyed or so changed that even their names and their origi- 
nal functions were forgotten. The new larger churches 
were, however, no more uniform in plan or structure than 
had been the early chapels. With their aggrandizement 
came a change, too, in their character. Through the first 
half of the eighth century they were still primarily charita- 
ble: foundations whose ecclesiastical importance, save for 
S. Maria Antiqua, was relatively slight. But now the Sta- 
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di S. Maria Antiqua (Milan, 1937). 
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tions and Collects were held at the diaconiae; more of 
them acquired relics; more appeared on the pilgrim 
itineraries. 

To this group of changing character were added in the 
last decades of the eighth century two more churches which 
had much earlier been established within pagan buildings 
of some importance, which may be related to ancient civic 
administration but not specifically to public welfare. In 
fact, it is obvious from the accounts of their conversion 
into diaconiae that they were to serve a role novel to them, 
for both received large grants—farms, vineyards, servants, 
furniture—to enable them to undertake charitable activi- 
ties. These were the churches of S. Adriano and SS. Cosma 
e Damiano, both in the ancient Forum Romanum. 

The church of SS. Cosma e Damiano was established 
early in the sixth century within two ancient buildings on 
the north side of the forum.’? One of these was a fairly 
large rectangular hall as yet unidentified, perhaps an 
archives building or a library. Adjacent to this, and used 
as a vestibule to the church, was a rotunda traditionally 
identified as the Heroon Romuli, a commemorative monu- 
ment. The only certain change made when the building was 
converted to Christian use was the placing of a new mosaic 
and inscription within the apse. 

Near SS. Cosma e Damiano stood the church of S. 
Adriano, dedicated in the early seventh century within a 
somewhat smaller but equally elaborate building, the 
ancient Senate chamber.!* The Curia Senatus, even after 
the Senate was disbanded, remained a focal point in the 
city; it was revered through the early Middle Ages as a 
symbol of the power of Imperial Rome. 

In both S. Adriano and SS. Cosma e Damiano, as in 
the rest of the diaconiae, Christian additions and changes 
were minor. The fact which emerges most strongly from 
study of this particular group of churches is that of their 
functional relationship to the ancient buildings which har- 
boured them. And since practical considerations deter- 
mined choice of those buildings, it is logical that once 
chosen they should have been so little changed. 
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SERRABONNE: 


THE CHURCH AND THE SCULPTURE 


MILTON D. LOWENSTEIN 


HaLFway ALOonGc the road from Perpignan to Villefranche, 
just beyond Ille-sur-Tét, lies the village of Bouleternére. 
The main road through the village follows the ancient 
border that divided the lands of Castelnou’s viscounts on 
the east from the lands controlled by the Cortsavi lords on 
the west side. The tortuous way southward along the steep 
valley climbs the watershed to the ridge beyond which lies 
the valley of the Tech. 

Five or six kilometers from Bouleternére, and before 
reaching the small hamlet of Boule d’Amont, a caretaker’s 
stone cottage on the left side of the road and a spring on 
the right mark the beginning of a trail that zigzags west- 
‘ ward up the mountains to the ancient priory of Serra- 
bonne (Serrabone, Latin Serrabona). The trail is recently 
cut in the dry and hard soil and where the moss and 
lichens have not held against erosion of water and frost 
the bare schists and granite stand harshly exposed. Gnarled 
roots of a kind of scrub-oak, exfoliated cork trees and 
ancient sterile trunks that once bore olives add their testi- 
mony to the grim reality of Pyrenean existence. 

Unexpectedly, above and to the side of the trail ahead, 
foreshortened to a narrow curving band and mostly hidden 
by a shelf of rock on which it rests, the church apse swings 
gently out into space (Fig. 1). A small chapel may have 
occupied the site before the Augustin Canons received aid 
and started a church which was consecrated in 1082. 
Among those who contributed were the Viscount of Cer- 
dagne, his brother Bernard, Viscount of Berga, a certain 
Bernard Raimond and Raimond Matfred, lord of Cortsavi. 
In all, 30 dextres of land were given to the church.' 

The founders were of the same family which had been 
associated with events at St. Michel de Cuxa and St. Martin 
du Canigou. The first prior elected to office was Raimond 
Ermengaud, March 3, 1082.? Serrabonne consisted at this 
time of a nave and a single apse with living quarters at 
the west end. Until about the middle of the twelfth century 
the church plan resembled that of Serralongue, a priory 
about 8 kilometers southwest of Arles-sur-Tech. 

The church was altered after its first consecration. The 
Mitton D. LoweNsTEIN is an architect, engineer and teacher. He 


is now completing a cinematographic analysis of traditional archi- 
tectural forms. 


remodeling involved demolishing the apse, extending the 
nave and adding side aisles which terminated in small 
apses, rectangular on the outside (Fig. 2). This type of 
apse may be seen at Corneilla de Conflent (consecrated 
1095), Espira d’Agly (consecrated 1130), and Montbolo, 
(built in the eleventh century). All these churches have a 
wider nave than Serrabonne and refinements which may 
have been due to their greater accessibility to centers of 
commerce and culture. The north aisle of the church serves 
as a narthex. It has a semicircular barrel vault. The south 
aisle, an open gallery, has a wooden roof. 

On November 8, 1151 (October 25, according to the 
modern calendar), Pierre Bernard, Bishop of Elne, con- 
secrated the church again. The bishop confirmed all of the 
priory’s possessions, including the cemeteries of the 
churches of St. Jean d’Arsons, St. Nazaire de Barbadell 
and the churches of Vilella, Joch and Marinyans. The 
Bishop of Urgell confirmed the priory’s possession of Urg 
and of Ur.’ 

The design of the church as it stands today is believed 
to be the same as the one consecrated in 1151.* Fenestra- 
tion is limited to a few windows of the loophole type. No 
openings, except the entrance, occur in the north facade 
(Fig. 3). Each of the apses has one window and the south 
transept and clerestory have each one. The cornice of the 
conical apse roof rests on corbels. A saw-tooth band around 
the apse helps emphasize the rotundity (Fig. 1). The west 
wall is all but demolished and is indistinguishable from 
the rubble of the ruined living quarters (Fig. 4). There 
may have been a small window in the wall sufficiently high 
to clear the buildings on the west side of the church. A 
modern west wall, to the east of the old one, contains a 
large window which provides illumination for the famous 
tribune at the end of the nave. The tower projects slightly 
in front of the north wall and is in a position to help in 
the defense of the entrance (Fig. 2). 

The exterior arrangement of the functional elements is 
extremely impressive. The composition becomes more ex- 
citing if advantage is taken of the various levels from which 
the building may be studied, allowing it to be seen above, 
at and below eye level. The composition of horizontal 
prisms of the nave and side aisles, joined at one end to a 
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cone-capped semi-circular apse, and at the other end to 
the vertical mass of the tower adds an anthropormorphic 
dimension to the dynamics of the mountainous terrain. 

The unit building material is a rectangular block of 
schist varying slightly in size according to its position in 
the wall. From ground level to about shoulder height the 
blocks require two or three men to lift each piece into 
place. The schist is hard, containing some mica, but gen- 
erally tending toward the gneiss variety. It is closely 
laminated and mostly laid on its natural bed for the first 
few courses, except the lower part of the transepts and 
apses which are face-bedded. The remainder of the walls 
have smaller stones bedded in any of the three possible 
positions. Dry joints are used in the lower courses and 
mortar in the upper courses which are about three-quarters 
of an inch thick. (Repointing has made it impossible to 
determine the exact thickness. ) 

The plan shows three apses, transept, choir and nave 
with side aisles and a tower (Fig. 2). A study of the 
orthographic projections of plan and sections reveal some 
interesting mathematical relationships between the func- 
tional elements. In the order in which they are seen when 
entering the north door, the north aisle, or narthex, transept 
and choir are related in width, as 3.2 : 4.3 : 5.3; in length, 
as 14: 14 : 14; in height as 4.1 : 6 : 10.1. These figures 
also give the absolute dimensions in meters. 

Combining the plan with the section, the corresponding 
volume relationships may be obtained. The volumes of the 
functional elements are defined as follows: the north 
aisle, from the entrance across the transept to the small 
apse, at a uniform height; the transept, from the north 
to the south wall, at the height of the transept arms; the 
choir, westward from the large apse to the screen wall in 
the nave, at a uniform height. 

The volumes as defined above are related as, 143 m? : 
340 m* : 800 m*. The transept volume is approximately a 
mean proportion between the aisle and the choir-apse 
volumes. 

The relationships of sizes may be fortuitous or they may 
have been planned. A possible explanation, if they were 
planned, is as follows: Lengths are experienced chiefly 
kinesthetically in the course of circulation. Width, on the 
other hand, as well as height and volume, can be perceived 
only visually, which usually occurs while at rest. Where 
kinesthetic perception predominates, the relationship of 
1 : 1 : 1 for lengths tends to minimize travel distances. 
Where vision is the prime source of experience, scale per- 
ception is aided by the harmonious relationships of 3 : 4 : 5 
for widths; 2 : 3 : 5 for heights, and the transept’s volume 
relation in a mean proportion. 

Circulation is started in the dimly lit narthex by the 
light from the small window in the north apse. At the 
north arm of the transept another small window in the 
south transept directs the attention toward the south apse 
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and aisle. The south aisle, instead of being a dark corridor, 
like the north, is an open, sun-warmed gallery (Fig. 4). 
Walking along this abbreviated cloister, the vision becomes 
focused on the slopes of Les Aspéres. Seen through the ar- 
cade even the grim ridges partake of the rhythmic move- 
ment of the walk. The granite worn green hills, flecked with 
tiny tufts of grazing sheep are reflected in the blue above 
the undulating line of the horizon. Cumulus clouds drift 
lazily against the counter-point of striated cirrus webs 
stretched above the highest icy peaks. Nature, no longer 
mute or rampant, but easily scaled by the church archi- 
tecture, falls into the place allotted it by a medieval hand. 

Close to eye level, the arcade’s weathered capitals glow 
and fade with fluctuations of delicate cloud shadows. 
Orange and rich browns of the highlights evoke blues and 
purples from the deeper hollows of the carving. 


SCULPTURE 


The media for fine work, together with examples of 
superior craftsmanship and the latest tools, seem to have 
been available in eleventh- and twelfth-century Roussillon. 
The best marble in France comes from the Pyrenees: white- 
blue from Ceret, pink from Villefranche and white-gray 
from Baixas. Examples of Saracen work must have man- 
aged to cross the borders. The bevel and trough techniques 
of Andalusian sculptors, and the circular drill or trepan 
and right angle cut of Cordovan sculptors, are seen in the 
work at Serrabonne and St. Michel de Cuxa. 

The capitals used in the entrances and cloisters of all the 
small churches in Roussillon have about the same dimen- 
sions. Their size suggests that ease of transportation was 
an important consideration. The capitals weigh approxi- 
mately 50 kilograms apiece, and the abacus about half as 
much. The units are convenient for carrying in pairs slung 
over a donkey’s back. The unit is also one which can be 
comfortably handled by the individual sculptor who re- 
quires no assistance to move or cut the stone. He can 
kneel over the piece as it lies blocked up on another stone 
and work with chisel or drill while maintaining a posi- 
tion convenient for gauging scale and symmetry. 

The two columns, one on either side of the entrance at 
Serrabonne, have marble capitals which, like those in the 
south gallery, are at about eye level (Fig. 3). A carved 
corbel serves as abacus for the capitals and joins them to 
the schist walls of the church. The abacus also serves as 
impost for the tubular archivolt over the door. 

The capital to the left of the door contains the figure 
of the Christ giving a benediction (Fig. 3). He is flanked 
by two angels whose enlarged heads mark the corners of 
the capital. The central figure has been compared with 
the scultpure on either side of the doorway at St. Michel de 
Cuxa.’ The squat figure at Serrabonne introduces the 
change from the straight line of the column to the curve 
of the tubular-shaped archivolt; at St. Michel, the elongated 
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Peter and Paul bas-reliefs emphasize the supporting func- 
tion of the pier to which they are attached. The Serrabonne 
figure appears more mobile and plastically alive in its 
gesture of benediction and refreshingly indicative of inner 
strength. 

The capital to the right of the door is also carved in high 
relief. It consists of a two-bodied lion whose single head 
forms the corner of the capital. This motif is one that is 
frequently used at Serrabonne and St. Michel. The beasts 
balanced on the edge of the twisted astragal seem as un- 
comfortable as the spectator becomes after observing the 
capital for a time! 

At the west end of the nave is the tribune which is con- 
sidered to be one of the best pieces of Roussillon art. It is 
believed by Durliat and others that the sculpture originated 
at St. Michel de Cuxa and was transported to Serrabonne. 
This observation does not explain the existence of the 
capitals in the north door which are built into the wall of 
the church through the abacus-corbel. These capitals are 
of the same material as that used for the tribune, and ex- 
cept for the superiority of the capital on the left of the 
entrance, the workmanship is the same as that in the 
tribune. 

The first view of the tribune, dimly seen under the heavy 
arch of the nave wall, gives the impression of a crypt 
(Figs. 5 and 6). No other small church tribune ever re- 
ceived such elaborate treatment of its supports and facade. 
It is difficult to believe that a mere balcony rests on that 
maze of beautifully carved marble! But attempts at func- 
tional analysis cease when, on turning westward from the 
entrance, the end of the nave is reached. The dazzling 
tribune fagade stands suddenly revealed in the light stream- 
ing through the large window in the west wall (Fig. 7). 
The marble has retained the pink glow of freshly cut work. 
Unlike the exposed capitals on the building’s exterior, 
there are no weathered shades of orange and grays. 
Bounded by the rough, unfinished sides of the nave, the 
whole marble fagade bubbles up out of the smoothly worn 
pavement like a spring of glistening water in a huge well- 
house. 

The tribune, consisting of six bays of cross-ribbed vaults 
each having a span of 1.75 m., is usually regarded as not 
always occupying its present position. There seems to be 
little agreement as to the original position of the present 
balcony.® Serrabonne’s isolated location makes the elabo- 
rate tribune seem anomalous. While there is a contempo- 
rary example of a tribune in a small church in Roussillon, 
e.g., Sequére, the support there is a single barrel vault and 
not a series of ribbed vaults resting on small columns. One 
theory for the tribune is that its present orientation was 
reversed and it was situated further west against the end 
wall of the church. Such a position would relate the tribune 
to a stairs in the south aisle, at the west end of which is the 
remnant of a riser. 


The individual pieces do not fit together. Some have 
been broken to make them fit in their present place. The 
joints of the courses under the saw-tooth band do not come 
over the supporting corbels. The piers are clumsily joined 
to the church walls. In the case of the north pier capital, 
the parts of it obviously do not belong together. The varia- 
tion in the thickness of the astragal on the west side and 
the awkward relationship of the figures on the two seg- 
ments indicate that the parts were intended to be com- 
bined differently. The span of the vault bays has no rela- 
tion to the dimensions of the nave into which the tribune 
is fitted. The voussoirs of the vaulting ribs aré not properly 
joined to each other or to their imposts. 

Despite these general incongruities it seems that the 
pieces of the tribune belonged at one time to some one 
feature of the church. This part of the building was worked 
on by craftsmen of different skill. For example, the ter- 
minal piers of the facade are superficially alike, but close 
inspection reveals that the northern pier is an example of 
a better class of work than the southern pier. Both piers 
are the same variation on the theme of a man versus wild 
beasts and both tend to be symmetrical in the arrangement 
of solids and voids. 

The sculpture on the north pier contains robust figures 
that are rendered in surfaces suggesting living organisms 
beneath them. The curves seem to be formed from a com- 
plex of inner surging forces. Even the stereotype mane and 
ribs and pleated skirt are lifted out of their conventional 
roles and made plastic by subtle variations. Each detail be- 
longs uniquely to a particular moment of the drama por- 
trayed. The contribution of the sculpture to an architectural 
function is indicated by the solid carved masses at the 
corners which furnish an adequate base for the abacus. 
As a composition, the sculpture reinforces the impression 
that the top of the pier receives the weight of the vault’s 
transverse and diagonal ribs. 

The sculpture on the south pier has the same subject, 
but the expression has become banal in the hands of an 
untalented dull copyist. The figures are lifeless symbols 
executed by one who knows his tools and material, but 
whose limited imagination seems stimulated only by a 
technique. The details do not enhance a single idea but are 
allowed to go each its own way. Voids are awkward corners 
filled with irrelevant details, and solids are stretched out 
with little regard for their plastic values. Relationships 
between the parts seem forced and the composition de- 
pends almost exclusively on symmetry. The architectural 
functions are barely suggested, two little knobs appearing 
at the corners where a strong emphasis is expected. 

The tribune fagade may be divided into (1) the three 
courses of the cornice which rests on a row of equally 
spaced corbels; (2) spandrels which separate the three 
arches; and (3) the voussoirs of the arches (Fig. 7). 

The top course of the cornice is the smallest size of the 
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Fic. 1. Perspective of apse, 
transverse section, interior 
perspective of apse, east 
elevation, Serrabonne. 
(Author, copyrighted 1936) 





Fic. 2. Plan, Serrabonne. 
(Author, copyrighted 1936) 


Fic. 3. Longitudinal section and 
north elevation, Serrabonne. 
(Author, copyrighted 1936) 
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Fic. 4. West elevation, 

south elevation and details of 
south gallery, Serrabonne. 
(Author, copyrighted 1936) 








Fic. 5. Tribune, Serrabonne. 
Section c-c (Cf. Fig. 2). 
(Author, copyrighted 1936) 





Fic. 6. Tribune, Serrabonne. 
Section b-b (Cf. Fig. 2). 
(Author, copyrighted 1936) 





Fic. 7. Tribune facade, Serrabonne. 
Section a-a (Cf. Fig. 2). 
(Author, copyrighted 1936) 
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pervasive four-petal flour pattern. The carving is executed 
on a cavetto profile which gives a soft shadow, and helps 
relate the facade to the dark vaulted space above the 
balcony. The small carved heads of the corbels possess an 
unusual intensity of expression. Architecturally, the effect 
is not satisfactory because the joints of the cornice do not 
fall over the heads. The flower pattern between the corbels 
is slightly larger than the one on the cornice. 

The spandrel over the north pier consists of one large 
block filled principally with the figures of two angels, 
four blocks containing the flower pattern and one block 
containing the head of an angel protruding as a boss from 
the surface of the facade. The carving in general is in 
lower relief than that at St. Michel de Cuxa where similar 
figures occur. A dance rhythm carries the figures of the 
angels into the world occupied by characters from the St. 
Pére de Roda Bible. The angels’ heads, and especially the 
hands, are caught poised for the next movement in the 
dance’s sequence. It seems to be anticipated in the sweep 
of the folded wings. Below the angels is the protruding 
head. This “hornblower” is quite like the head in the 
narthex of Vézelay cathedral; it can also be seen in an 
illumination of the Beatus Bible (fol. 137, verso, Bib. Na- 
tionale, Paris). The successful attempt to make the little 
face vivacious sets this sculpture apart from the rest of 
the tribune decoration and recalls the excellent craftsman- 
ship of the Christ on the entrance capital. 

The next spandrel to the south consists of two blocks 
with evangelical symbols, two blocks each containing a 
portion of the flower pattern and one head in the round of 
an anthropomorphic bear. The evangelical lion and eagle 
have an authority and dignity which is not evident at St. 
Michel where the same beasts seem to be more of an after- 
thought attached to the marble. The bear’s head may have 
been inspired, as was the illumination in Beatus and other 
manuscripts of the time, by the Book of Daniel where the 
bear symbolizes the kingdom of Persia. 

The next spandrel is made up of two blocks, one con- 
taining the symbol of the Lamb and Cross, and the other 
the evangelical symbol of St. Matthew. The boss protrud- 
ing below these blocks is a variation of the bear’s head on 
the previous spandrel. The anagogic symbols of the Savior 
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are inconspicuous and are the only ones in the entire 
church. The adjoining symbol of St. Matthew is ingeni- 
ously fitted between the extrados of the arcade voussoirs 
and a line which curves from the center of the spandrel 
around to the extrados. The St. Matthew figure which was 
recently found at St. Michel de Cuxa is also designed to 
fit under an arch but the pose is stiffer, lacking the mo- 
bility expressed in the Serrabonne figure. 

The spandrel at the southern end of the facade is smaller 
than the corresponding space at the north end. The symbol 
of St. Luke almost fills the space. The ox is upright, facing 
the center of the facade. The frame follows the figure 
closely as in the figure of St. Matthew. Below the ox there 
is a protruding head as in the other three spandrels. An 
inward twist to the head in this fourth spandrel gives it a 
smirking expression. The direction of the twist balances 
the “hornblower” on the opposite end of the facade where 
the face is also turned inward. 

The voussoirs on each of the three arches have different 
patterns. They share an overlapping leaf pattern which 
runs along the intrados of each. The center arch shows the 
most originality in form, the southern arch shows the 
most ingenuity in craftsmanship and the northern arch, 
while the most ordinary in design, indicates the crafts- 
man’s sensitivity to the needs of the whole composition. 

The subjects chosen by the craftsmen do not seem to be 
the result of attempts to resolve anxieties or project the 
ideals which so deeply concerned the Gothic artists of the 
north. Neither is there much evidence of predominately 
biblical influences as is seen in the cloisters at Elne and 
Estany (Catalonia). The desire of the craftsman to give ex- 
pression to his concept of the Pyrenean world appears to 
be the basic motivation for the sculptural forms. The tech- 
niques employed indicate, sometimes, a kind of uncon- 
scious attempt to escape from the limitations imposed by 
a bas-relief world but the better works always respect 
the architectural requirements and are controlled by them. 
Like architecture, sculpture is a compromise. It seems al- 
most too much to expect the craftsman to be bound by 
Moslem techniques in his craft, Christian precepts in his 
thinking and the creative demands of his instincts. 
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THE ARCADE IN PROVIDENCE 


ROBERT ALEXANDER 


RussELL WARREN (1783-1860), the designer of the Provi- 
dence Arcade (Fig. 1), is unknown and apparently un- 
knowable as a personality.! A member of the first genera- 
tion of nineteenth-century architects, he attempted the 
transition from carpenter-designer to architect and his 
career is partially illuminated by comparison with the 
many others who made this change. The first result of 
his yearning for professional status was the Providence 
Arcade (1827-29), running from Westminster Street to 
Weybosset Street in the heart of the present city. 

Even today the building suggests the grandiose concep- 
tion and monumental scale that brought it much acclaim 
over a century ago. Whether in old prints or in its present 
setting the Arcade has an air of self-sufficiency when com- 
pared with flanking buildings. As an expression of the 
Greek Revival, it had few peers in the country.” All the 
more remarkable, it was the first work of the new style by 
Warren and the first in Providence. 

A speculative venture, the Arcade was Cyrus Butler’s 
initial challenge to Cheapside and the Brown family in- 
terests. Despite the utility and convenience of many shops 
grouped under one roof, it was less successful commer- 
cially than aesthetically. Contemporary newspaper ac- 
counts leave no doubt of the entrepreneurs’ knowledge of 
similar buildings in London and Paris as well as in this 
country. At the same time, 1827, there were arcades rising 
in nearby Stonington, Connecticut, and in New York City 
and Philadelphia.* Haviland’s arcades in New York and 
Philadelphia were both begun in May 1826 and completed 
in 1827. That in Philadelphia was much larger and had a 
separate three-story building in the center so that there 
were two avenues. Its facade had four arched openings 
two stories high. The New York Arcade had a simpler plan, 
close to that of the Providence building in size and pro- 
portions, and had a single vestibule. Most important, 
Haviland’s buildings were lighted by long continuous sky- 
lights over the avenues and had balconies at the upper 
levels. In all probability the Providence Arcade depended 
for plan and section, as well as glazing, on the New York 
building.” 

For various reasons the most interesting early descrip- 
tion of the Arcade is the one Warren wrote for William 
Staples in 1843. The latter printed it with orthographical 
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changes, added a paragraph on the beauty of the structure, 
and gave the name of the architect without, however, men- 
tioning the contracting firm, Tallman and Bucklin.® 


Built of Granite Stone in 1827 and 1828 it fronts on 
two streets 74 feet on Westminster at the North and 74 feet 
on Weybosset at the South and is 216 feet in length it forms 
a transept or cross of a 194 feet by 42 


the two fronts are ornamented with recess Porticos 15 
feet deep each composed of six Grecin Ionic columns of 3 
feet diameter and two square antaes and crowned with an 
Entabliture and cornice forming a Pediment. the whole 
hight of the front Colonade is 45 feet from the bace to 
the Pediment 


The Roof over the entrance hall or avenue is covered 
with glass 32 feet in width by 188 feet in length the roof 
over the stors is covered with tin 


you enter the Portico by a flight of 4 steps running with 
the corner Buttments the entire length of the colonade 


the hall or avenue running through from street to Street 
is 13 feet in width the building is three storys high there 
is 26 stors on each story making in all 78 stors 


the stors in the second and third storys you assend by 
two flights of stone steps under each Portico in each 
front 


the Corridors forming the floors of the 24 and 3 storys 
are protected by a strong cast Iron ornimented ballustrade 
railing capt with mahogany and running entire around 
the interior of the Building 


the whole Cost Estimated at $1450007 


This description is by no means complete, stressing only 
the details Warren considered noteworthy—the inner di- 
mensions, the plan and organization, the roof. Much more 
is known. The sidewalls were unfinished, as A. J. Davis 
has pointed out, since other buildings were to go along- . 
side.* The granite came from the Johnston, Rhode Island, 
farm of James Olney who cut his initials and the date, 
1827, into one of the columns. The shafts are twenty-one 
feet high and the capitals imitate those of the Ionic temple 
on the Ilissus.? Except for the Attic base the proportions 
follow this prototype though hardly justifying, in our eyes, 
the Journal’s description of the portico, “a copy of one of 
the most celebrated Grecian models.” 1° 

In 1833 a Scotch critic of the Arcade found the Doric 
shaft barbarized by the Ionic entablature.1! What he con- 
sidered an “absence of taste” was the customary and 
necessary freedom of Warren’s generation in adapting 
ancient prototypes to contemporary purposes. The source 
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Fic. 1. Westminster Street front, the Providence Arcade. Drawing 
by Alexander J. Davis, c.1830. (Rhode Island Historical Society) 


of the style used by Warren was the similarly free work of 
Alexander Parris and Solomon Willard, who were leaders 
in shaping the Greek Revival in New England. Warren 
adapted the scheme of the facade of their St. Paul’s in 
Boston, 1819, for the Westminster Street front (Fig. 1) 
by adding two antae so that the gable received a lower 
pitch.'* Rather than a pediment, the Weybosset Street end 
has a parapet composed of pedestals and panels with the 
three center bays raised to conceal the ridge. (Fig. 2) ™ 
The un-Greek monolithic columns excited enthusiasm from 
the first as St. Paul’s “collection of grindstones” had not. 
Except for size and material the capitals were duplicates 
of Willard’s on St. Paul’s and possibly were carved by 
him.'* Parris’ Quincy (Faneuil Hall) Markets in Boston 
(1823-25) were not too far different in purpose from the 
Arcade and probably helped determine the exterior treat- 
ment.!* 

Inside, the Arcade shows a fine integration of practical, 
structural, and decorative requirements. The porticoes give 
access to the building and house the stairways supported 
by the granite walls (Fig. 3). Passage to any part of the 
building is quick. The early Greek Revival character ap- 
pears not simply in the decoration but in the compact 
organization into a clearly defined entity. At either end 
the arch and columns create a focal point (Fig. 4). The 
iron railings and Ionic entablature with the supporting 
planes of shopfronts sweep through to connect the ends 
and visually delimit the interior space. The whole is an 
immediately comprehensible structure. 

The great skylight and the set-back upper levels admit a 
flood of light down to the first floor. Except for one passe- 
relle the interior has been kept free of obstructions. The 
roof beams are cantilevered out to the ridge which is 
supported at its ends by the large arches. The relation to 
Boston is apparent in the various uses of the Benjamin- 
favored meander and paneling.’* ,The curved motive in 
the cast-iron railing has a similar background, being 
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Fic. 2. Weybosset Street front, the Providence Arcade. (Author) 


simply a console redesigned for this material and purpose. 

The contrast between exterior and interior is great. The 
severe facades are relieved simply by a few moldings and 
the capitals and bases. It is only the wide intercolumnia- 
tion that lightens the rather ponderous rhythm of the 
supports. Inside, the columns are fluted, moldings en- 
riched, and small decorative units are repeated countless 
times. Here, it is the skillful handling of planes and direct- 
ing of movement that subordinate the repetition to the 
over-all effect. 

Structurally, a most important factor is the attempt at 
fireproof construction. Contemporary accounts made much 
of the granite, stone, and brick, the extensive use of con- 
crete, the tin roofing, and even the iron shutters.’7 It was 
felt, apparently, that the wood used in the flooring, the 
roof, and the shop-fronts did not constitute a danger. 
Warren was not, however, an innovator in this respect nor 
did he develop any noteworthy methods. Possibly this con- 
cern for fireproofing arose out of an acquaintance with 
the work of Robert Mills in Charleston.'* 

The first newspaper mention of the Arcade, April 7, 
1827, referred to the intended location and the presump- 
tive increase in land values of the region.!® On April 22 
the Gazette published a longer account based on draw- 
ings in which the major elements were present—the long 
avenue with entrance to the stores and the glazed roof for 
lighting. There were, however, twenty-eight shops on each 
floor, only two floors, and stairs at one entrance called the 
front.?° 

At a later date, then, it was decided to add a third floor. 
This increase may have resulted from optimism on the 
part of the backers in the flush days of 1828. At any rate, 
the depth of one store had to be surrendered, leaving 
only twenty-six on each floor. This space, thirteen and a 
half feet, permitted a vestibule at the Weybosset Street end 
for the additional stairways necessitated by the third floor 
and the expectation of great traffic. The inner columns and 














arch that support the ridgepole at either end were intended 
originally to stand on the floor. The crown of the arch 
would then have been exactly on a level with the cornice 
of the facade. Raised one story, these columns stand pre- 
cariously over the edge of the spur wall below. A. J. Davis 
noted this structural peculiarity and carefully showed it in 
his drawings (Fig. 1). The roof was built as originally 
planned but, because the third story was so much nar- 
rower, coving along the side was introduced to cover an 
unfortunate gap below the skylight (Fig. 4). The result 
is the unhappiest part of the entire building. 

The north front shows little effect from this change of 
plan (Fig. 1). The upper balcony seems crowded in at an 
awkward level while the first balcony railing is equidistant 
from the floor and from the architrave. The acroteria were 
planned from the beginning, and it was intended to have a 
marble statue on the center one. Those at the side, how- 
ever, were now extended inward to the raking cornices. It 
was at the south or Weybosset front that the greatest 
change occurred (Fig. 2). Planned without a vestibule 
and stairways, this facade had not even been given a pedi- 
ment. An early lithograph shows how deserted this region 


Fic. 3. Second-story balcony, Westminster Street front, 
the Providence Arcade. (Author) 


was; not a building stood near the Arcade.*! The third 
story had to be concealed by some means, but as quickly 
and cheaply as possible. These requirements were not to 
be met by a triangular pediment with its cutting along 
angles. The simple block and panel railing was designed, 
hastily quarried, and erected. Apparently it is not of the 
same material as the rest of the building; the difference 
in color appears in the photograph. It was not as well con- 
structed; the expansion of the wooden ridge beam forced 
it out of line necessitating repairs in 1947.** 

In establishing this history of construction one no longer 
has the perplexing question of dividing the authorship of 
the Arcade between Warren and Bucklin. The newspaper 
account of April 22, 1827, was based on the sketches of a 
“Mr. Newman.” ** Two years later it was reported, “This 
magnificent work was begun, proceeded in and finished 
according to the plans and under the direction of Mr. 
RussELL WARREN. ... Mr. Warren was assisted, in the 
execution of the work, by Mr. James C. BuckLIn, one of 
our most enterprising master builders.” ** Although Buck- 
lin’s obituary stated that he was responsible as the designer 
of the Weybosset Street facade, it is clear that little can be 


Fic. 4. Interior view, the Providence Arcade. (Author) 
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attributed solely to him. On the other hand, his knowledge 
of granite and masonry must have made him a valuable 
consultant for Warren. 

Warren borrowed copiously, but selectively, from his 
contemporaries. For plan and section, for the skylighting, 
he was indebted to Haviland. Yet, for years before and 
after the designing of the Arcade, he used large spatial 
elements, lighted by expanses and cupolas of glass, as a 
central feature of his buildings.** The stylistic treatment 
reflected the advanced manner of Parris and Willard. The 
organization of the planes, however, with the emphasis 
given by light and shadow, is peculiarly Warren’s, implicit 
in his early mansions and developed by 1840 into a near- 
baroque composition.2® A. J. Davis’ drawings show his 
pleasure in the succession of plane after plane, in the juxta- 
position of the tall colonnade against intermediate levels, 


1. The major accounts of Warren’s life and work are A. F. 
Downing, Early Homes of Rhode Island (Richmond, 1937) , Ch. VI- 
VII; W. Emery, “Russell Warren,” D.A.B., XIX, 487-488; idem, 
“The Work of Russell Warren,” Providence Evening Bulletin, 
September 26, 1933, p. 9; T. Hamlin, Greek Revival Architecture in 
America (New York, 1944), pp. 180-183; H. R. Hitchcock, Rhode 
Island Architecture (Providence, 1939) , pp. 31-33, 36-37; Theodore 
Warren, The Warren Genealogy, 1895, p. 19. 

2. Cf. Hitchcock, “ .. . worthy of London or Paris.” (Op. cit., 
p. 47); Hamlin, “ . . . one of the earliest of [the Greek Revival’s] 
monuments, the Providence Arcade of 1828, is also one of the best.” 
(Op. cit., pp. 181-182). 

3. Its location was more a symptom than the cause of the gradual 
shift of the business center to the west side. 

4. Hamlin, op. cit., pp. 73, 179. 

5. J. Hinton, History and Topography of the United States (Lon- 
don, 1831), II, 502, ill. following p. 502; J. Scharf and T. Westcott, 
History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1884), I, 617-618; I. N. P. 
Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan (New York, 1915-28), V, 1658, 
1665-66; [E. Blount,] The Picture of New York ... (New York, 
[1828]), pp. 425-426. 

6. W. Staples, Annals of . . . Providence (Providence, 1843), pp. 
633-634. 

7. Letter preserved by the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

8. A. J. Davis Collection, N-12—b, Avery Library. 

9. Cf. J. Stuart and N. Revett, Antiquities of Athens (London, 
1762-1826), II, Ch. II and plates. Even though Warren may not 
have used this publication, I make this reference since it was the 
ultimate source of the Greek Revival in the United States. 

10. Providence Manufacturer's and Farmer’s Journal, Febru- 
ary 23, 1829. 

11. T. Hamilton, Men and Manners in America (2nd ed.; Edin- 
burgh and London, 1843), p. 84 (quoted by Hamlin, op. cit., 
p. 182). 

12. For St. Paul’s see Hamlin, op. cit., p. 101; W. Kilham, 
Boston after Bulfinch (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), p. 21, Pl. VII. 

13. There has been much speculation on the reasons for the 
difference between the two facades. Various accounts have sug- 
gested disagreement between two architects or between the owners, 
or even that two architects were hired independently, James C. 
Bucklin (1801-1890) by Butler, Warren by the Arcade Corpo- 
ration. 

I believe the problem is extraneous in light of the history of the 
construction and that Warren is responsible for the entire build- 


and in the contrast of light and shadow ** (Fig. 1). The 
interaction of these several elements in the Arcade was 
gained not by accident but through conscious, effective 
design. 

These characteristics were essential factors in Warren’s 
style. They developed in a comprehensible manner for over 
half a century in spite of an astonishing eclecticism in the 
use of historicisms. Because they were weak, or even lack- 
ing, in the work of Bucklin and his master, J. H. Greene, 
the intricate planar organization and the particular em- 
ployment of light and shadow and space point to Warren 
as the designer of the Providence Arcade. Indeed, the im- 
portance of these features in a building of such seeming 
objectivity is the mark of Warren’s success in molding 
the new Greek Revival into a personal manner. 
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ing, from its plan and elevation to the disposition of planes and 
spatial volumes and even to decorative details. 

14. Cf. Downing, op. cit., p. 447. 

15. Cf. Hamlin, op. cit., p. 101, Pl. XXIV; Kilham, op. cit., 
pp. 21-22, Pl. VII. 

16. Cf. Hamlin, op. cit., pp. 165, 349. 

17. Providence Manufacturer’s and Farmer’s Journal, Febru- 
ary 23, 1829. See also Providence Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Records, XIX, No. 8230, dated February 12, 1840 (preserved in 
the Rhode Island Historical Society). 

18. See H.M.P. Gallagher, Robert Mills (New York, 1935), 
pp. 51-52, 67-68, 166; L. Hall, “Mills, Strickland, and Walter, 
Their Adventures in a World of Science,” Magazine of Art, XL 
(1947), 266-271. Warren visited Charleston for many years and 
even considered permanent residence there, having an entry in the 
Charleston directory for 1822. 

19. Providence Literary Cadet, April 7, 1827. 

20. Providence Rhode Island American and Providence Gazette, 
April 22, 1827. The accounts of the New York Arcade also referred 
to the entrance as the one that led to the stairways and in 1843 
Warren described the Westminster Street facade as the front. 

21. Cf. Downing, op. cit., Drawing 75; Hinton, op. cit., II, ill. 
following p. 478. 

22. For much technical information on the Arcade, I am indebted 
to Mr. Earle F. Prout of Howe, Prout & Eckman, Architects, 
Providence, R. I. 

23. In the Providence directory from 1824 to 1830, “Newman, 
John, architect.” The use of the title, “architect,” the knowledge 
that he sketched the Arcade plans, and his brief activity in Provi- 
dence (he disappeared after 1830) suggest that he worked as a 
draftsman for Warren and Bucklin. As there is no other reference 
to him, it is impossible to guess at his share in the design. 

24. Providence Manufacturer's and Farmer’s Journal, Febru- 
ary 23, 1829. 

25. Cf. Downing, op. cit., pp. 399-410, Plates 176-181. 

26. Ibid., Pl. 205. 

27. Davis made drawings of the Arcade as well as other buildings 
for Hinton’s History and Topography of the United States. They 
were done in his office and recorded under the dates April 4, 1829, 
and January 24, 1831. (A. J. Davis, Diaries, Oct. 18, 1827-Sept. 30, 
1853, pp. 69, 107. This diary is preserved in the New York Public 
Library, Manuscript Division.) There are two in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, one in the Rhode Island Historical Society, and 
one, smaller, in the Avery Library, Columbia University. 
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PULLMAN: TOWN DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE ERA OF ECLECTICISM 


ROBERT M. LILLIBRIDGE 


ARCHITECTURAL and town planning in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century so often involved structural ar- 
rangement on such a limited scale that the opportunity to 
observe eclecticism in design on a broad canvas is definitely 
limited. However, due to the development of Pullman dur- 
ing the early 1880's, eclecticism on a generous scale is 
available to this day for perusal by the architectural and 
town planning student.' In the development of Pullman, 
which now is a part of the city of Chicago, America also 
witnessed the rise of its first sizeable “new town” con- 
structed as an integral whole.” 

Pullman also has great social significance. The town, 
for the nineteenth century, contained superior living con- 
ditions for the workingman and, midst the then prevailing 
conflict between labor and capital, represented an unusual 
recognition by industry of the mutual advantage to be 
gained by such conditions.* 

Prior to the establishment of Pullman, only a few minor 
attempts in America had been made to improve the work- 
ingman’s living conditions. These included the Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch work in Boston and the Alfred T. White tene- 
ments in Brooklyn. In Europe the major efforts involved 
the Octavia Hill work in London; the Krupp housing at 
Essen, Germany; the town of Saltaire near Birmingham, 
England; and the Familistére at Guise, France. 

In 1879, George Pullman as president of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company commissioned Nathan F. Barrett, 
landscape engineer, and Solon Spencer Beman, architect, 
to commence town plan and architectural studies for the 
proposed town.* These two principals heading the list of 
technical personnel for the town development are them- 
selves typical products of that era. 

Solon Spencer Beman, who lived from 1853 to 1914, re- 
flected in his extensive architectural practice the currents 
then prevalent in American architectural circles.* His 
seven years of training in the New York office of the elder 
Richard Upjohn coincided with the period when Upjohn 
received many notable commissions involving churches 


Rosert M. Lituisrince is Acting Chief, Development Division, Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission; a professional city planner, he 
here examines the plan of an earlier day. 


and other structures necessary for the post-Civil War in- 
dustrial expansion.® Thus, Beman was influenced directly 
by New York architectural thought as represented by the 
Upjohn office, and probably by other contemporary New 
York architectural work such as that of Richard M. Hunt 
and of Alexander Jackson Davis. 

Beman was in practice for himself in New York City for 
several years after leaving the Upjohn office in 1877 before 
coming to Illinois for the Pullman commission. He was 
later to become one of the leading architects of Chicago, 
although he was seldom an innovator in construction and 
design. His associates and friends in the thriving Chicago 
architectural circle included Jenney, Holabird, Root, Burn- 
ham, and Sullivan. Only occasionally, however, even in 
Beman’s later practice, did his work reflect the strivings of 
the Chicago architectural leaders towards an approach to 
design as dictated by use and material. His second Stude- 
baker building was essentially a summation of the major 
conclusions of the Chicago commercial school despite its 
Gothicized detailing, while the Grand Central Terminal in 
Chicago with its Romanesque handling, and the Mines and 
Mining Building of classical derivation at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition reflected a great understanding of 
the potentiality in steel roof truss construction. 

Nathan F. Barrett, the landscape engineer, was commis- 
sioned by George Pullman to concentrate on the town plan- 
ning phases of Pullman. Barrett originally had introduced 
Beman to Pullman when the latter was contemplating a 
country residence in the late 1870’s at Elburn, New Jersey. 
Not much is known of Barrett except that he planned and 
landscaped numerous estates in the New York area. But 
his responsibility for the town plan of Pullman, including 
the grouping of structures around parks and open spaces, 
and collaboration on the drainage and sewer systems, indi- 
cates a man of training and experience. Barrett and the 
other individuals who have made similar contributions to 
the American townscape will bear study in the effort to 
unfold the origins and currents of town development in 
America. 

In considering development of the town it should be 
noted that the primary aim was to construct new industrial 
structures for the expanding operations of the Pullman 
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Fic. 1. Map of Pullman. (From Richard T. Ely, 


Palace Car Company. Since this location lay far from resi- 
dential sections of Chicago or adjacent communities it was 
essential that residential accommodations be provided for 
shop workers and executives of the company. These were 
constructed as a company investment. 

George Pullman selected the site for these structures on 
a level stretch of prairie about twelve miles south of the 
Chicago “Loop” central business district. This site could 
be readily supplied with railroad facilities and had the fur- 
ther advantage of being on the western shore of Lake 
Calumet which connected by a short river channel to Lake 
Michigan. Lake Calumet in that day was considered to 
have great and immediate potentiality as an inland port.’ 

Out of a total acreage in excess of 3,500 acres purchased 
by Pullman representatives in 1879 and 1880, 300 acres 
lying between the Illinois Central Railroad tracks and 
Lake Calumet in the village of Hyde Park were selected 
for town development. Later this area was incorporated 
into the expanding midwestern metropolis so that today 
it involves the area between 103rd and 116th Streets in 
the city of Chicago. From 1880 on, that open prairie land 
underwent a decided change. By 1881 the Pullman Palace 
Car shops were in operation and by 1884 some 1,400 dwell- 
ing units and the necessary community facility structures 
were completed. Ten years later the total number of dwell- 
ing units built by the Pullman interests in the town came 
to about 1,800. 
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The construction of a community of such magnitude be- 
fore the days of more complete mechanization represented 
a major task. Fortunately, reasonably good reports were 
made which indicate the mass production methods used at 
the instigation of the brilliant innovator and inventor of 
the Pullman Palace car.* Brick-making operations on-site 
involved use of clay from the floor of adjacent Lake 
Calumet. Lumber and other items were purchased in great 
quantities and fabricated into window sash and other 
standard parts in shops developed on-site. A sewerage sys- 
tem was developed by which sewerage pumped to a farm 
was then sprayed over the fields. Eventually this sewerage © 
truck-farm and adjacent dairy farm became essential parts 
of the town’s economic life. 

The town plan itself, inasmuch as topography neither 
hindered or encouraged the development, reflects the com- 
mon denominator of American cities—the gridiron pat- 
tern (Fig. 1). The gridiron pattern, so arranged .as to 
allow local and through traffic to use all streets, proved a 
logical if unimaginative arrangement in the days of horse- 
drawn vehicles. Only as Barrett the landscape engineer re- 
lieved the rigidity of this gridiron pattern by informal 
treatment of the open spaces adjacent to the community 
facilities at the town railroad fagade, was recognition given 
to minor currents in American town planning (Fig. 2). 
The other note of hesitation and focal point in the town 
plan occurs at the market square. 

















Land use arrangement provided by the town plan in- 
volved use of the central portion by industry, the northern 
portion by residences, and the southern portion by resi- 
dences and community facilities. Community facility struc- 
tures were, centrally located along the park spaces facing 
the Illinois Central railroad tracks, while a large public 
park for active recreation was developed on the adjacent 
shore of Lake Calumet. 

The architectural result of this commission involved 
some 1,800 dwelling units built in various structural types. 
Row houses built in long blocks predominated (Fig. 3), 
but some apartment structures, duplex structures, and a 
few single family houses were included. 

The residential structures at Pullman, with the excep- 
tion of the single family houses, represent the rather severe 
approach to applied décor as considered essential in the 
era of eclecticism. The attempt to stylize the result by 
labelling it Queen Anne, Romanesque, or Gothic in inspira- 
tion probably represents rather more than the architect 
himself considered.® With the large masses necessary with 
group housing, the architect’s handling of setbacks from 
the building line, breaks in structural rooflines, and minor 
structural detailing, indicate an attempt to give plastic 
quality and variety in form to what might have been in an- 
other age a frank approach to mass housing. 

The public and semi-public structures of Pullman af- 
forded the architect a major opportunity to express the 
architectural eclecticism of his time. The Hotel Florence, 
the Arcade with its commercial and community facilities, 
and the Market Building with related buildings, represent 
the major structures, although in addition to these struc- 
tures a church, a school, casino with maintenance shops 
and public meeting rooms, and a large central stable were 


also constructed. The public park upon which these major 
structures fronted was conceived in the manner of nine- 
teenth century romanticism conferred indiscriminately 
upon the urban park or rural estate. The park features in- 
cluding the winding roadways for the Sunday afternoon 
drives, the lagoon with waterfall, and the symmetrically 
arranged planting beds bordering the walks about the 
bandstand, formed a welcome contrast to the rigidity of 
the town plan. In their prime state these features provided 
an appropriate setting for the eclectic opulence of the 
public structures and especially for the Hotel Florence 
(Fig. 4). 

Structurally, the hotel in its asymmetrical and func- 
tional plan with its broad veranda skirting the expanded 
two-story country villa, formed a perfect complement to 
the nineteenth-century conception of the urban park. The 
two-story red brick structure was crowned with a multitude 
of chimneys, gables, and dormers protruding from the 
numerous roof planes. The various facades with their de- 
tailing of uncertain style derivation reflect the approach 
used in much of the contemporary residential work. To a 
large extent this hotel remains in its original state, com- 
plete with rocking chairs before the lobby fireplace and 
with music box in the parlor. 

The Arcade structure (Fig. 5) included major cultural 
and commercial features of Pullman such as the theatre, 
library, private offices, meeting rooms, bank, and numer- 
ous commercial establishments lining the two-story ar- 
cade.!° 

Architecturally the Arcade needed to be indicative of 
its importance. In working to this aim, Beman produced 
an outstanding public structure. The entire block square 
mass of the Arcade consisted primarily of two stories 


Fic. 2. Park area at Illinois Central front of Pullman. (Ryerson Library, Chicago Art Institute) 
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topped by a high and elaborate roof treatment. The minor 
portion of the Arcade which contained the theatre con- 
sisted of three stories and a dominating roof and cupola 
mass. 

The red brick and limestone used in this building was 
similar to that used throughout the town and thus, although 
the Arcade in its positive mass and architectural ante- 
cedents dominated the town facade, the harmonious use of 
materials served to unify the Arcade with the other struc- 
tures facing the public park. In the Arcade the alternating 
limestone and red brick courses of the first story gave way 
to red brick for all upper stories. 

The exterior architectural treatment of the Arcade 
stemmed from the symmetrical interior arrangement 
around the central arcade pedestrian way. The major 
facade facing the park and hotel consisted of three sec- 
tions. The central section containing the entrance on the 
first floor and a window mass on the second was simply 
handled up to the mansard roofed tower which culminated 
in a flamboyant combination of odd dormers, roof planes, 
and roof peak detailing. Thus the central section dominated 
the two wings which were treated with the classical motif 
of four pilasters and pediment above the first floor base. 

The multiple uses provided for in the Arcade presented 
numerous problems of plan and facade coordination. 
Beman handled these problems in masterly fashion and 
thereby extended the significance of the arcade as the build- 
ing type involving such shopper convenience that it may be 
considered a direct precursor of the twentieth century 
shopping center. The multiple use and consequent operat- 
ing and maintenance probiems contributed to the uneco- 
nomic operation of the Arcade with the result that it was 
demolished in 1926. 

The third major public structure, the Market Building 
(Fig. 6), was constructed in the early 1880’s concomitant 
with the remainder of the town. The facilities within the 
central Market Building included vegetable and meat stalls 
in the first floor and on the second floor a public hall. The 
original Market Building stood in the center of the market 
square. It was not until the original Market Building 
burned in 1892, when a second Market Building was con- 
structed on the same site, with subsidiary structures at 
the four corners of the market square, that the market 
square became a significant architectural feature of Pull- 
man.!! 

The two architectural solutions to the problem of the 
Market Building are indicative of the changing aspects of 
architectural eclecticism in the short span between the 
years 1880 and 1893. The original building, designed in 
1880 and constructed shortly thereafter, harmonized with 
all other Pullman structures in the use of red brick and 
limestone trim and also reflected the architectural treat- 
ment of the other public structures in its heavy and massive 
detailing of indefinite ancestry. The multiplicity of roofs 


which rose from a one-story height to a central peak two 
stories above grade also contributed to the heavy and mas- 
sive appearance. 

In the short span of years between 1880 and 1892, when 
the original Market Building burned, American architec- 
tural thought had continued in the eclectic trend but had 
clarified its approach to the use of various styles. The 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 assisted this clarity 
of expression and put the stamp of classicism upon archi- 
tectural design. The result of the Exposition was to hinder 
the creative forces then finding expression in the Chicago 
commercial school, but at the same time to give direction 
to the stylistic meanderings of eclecticism, particularly as 
they were reflected in the organization of structures and re- 
lated open spaces. 

The results of the World’s Columbian Exposition are 
clearly evident in the second Market Building (Fig. 7) 
with its subsidiary structures which were constructed in 
1893. The architect in his second attempt at a solution to 
the market square treated the square as a unified and 
coherent whole. The classical reflection of the first floor 
arcades in the four two-story residential structures facing 
the Market Building was repeated in the first floor arched 
windows and entranceways of the three-story central Mar- 
ket Building. 

The low relief of refined classic window and door de- 
tailing in the Italianate manner on these structures was re- 
flected again in the pilaster and pediment termination of 
the central three-story section of the basilican Market 
Building and served to accentuate the harmony of the mar- 
ket square. These structures about the market square were 
constructed of limestone for the first story, but the yellow 
brick of the second and third stories set the market square 
structures apart from the remainder of the town structures 
in respect to materials, as definitely as did the clarity of 
architectural derivation. 

The market square as finally developed proved to be one 
of Beman’s most successful architectural efforts. Despite 
the unfortunately small scale of the four subsidiary struc- — 
tures, the market square as a unit certainly set a new stand- 
ard for the urban square as conceived in America. Fortu- 
nately, the subsidiary arcaded residential structures are 
now perfectly preserved although the central Market Build- 
ing has been shorn of its central upper stories. Thus it is 
still possible to some extent at least to visualize this final 
conception of the architect after the impact of that epoch- 
making Exposition. 

The primary purpose for development of Pullman was 
to provide manufacturing facilities for the Pullman Palace 
Car Company. The industrial structures accommodated the 
parent company and its numerous subsidiaries. They repre- 
sent in their still existing original form a large complex 
reflecting the requirements of industry at that compara- 
tively early period of industrial expansion in America and 
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Fic. 5. The Arcade, Pullman. (Ryerson Library, 
Chicago Art Institute) 





Fic. 3. Row houses, Pullman. (Ryerson Library, 
Chicago Art Institute) 





Fic. 6. The Market Building, Pullman, designed in 1880. 
(Ryerson Library, Chicago Art Institute) 








Fic. 4. Hotel Florence, Pullman. (Ryerson Library, 
Chicago Art Institute) 


Fic. 7. The Market Building, Pullman, built in 1893. 
(From Charles E. Jenkins, “Solon Spencer Beman,” 
Architectural Reviewer, February 1897) 
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the abilities of the architect and engineer to meet those 
needs. Steel roof trusses used in the large shops formed the 
dominant element of the industrial buildings. Red brick 
and limestone trim enclosed the structures. Romanesque 
window arches sometimes were used with a minimum of 
architectural detailing to harmonize the industrial build- 
ings with adjacent residential and community facility 
structures. Towering over this central industrial section 
of the town was the huge bulk of the water and sewerage 
pumping tower and the administration building clock 
tower with its opulent eclectic design. 

Much has been written concerning the industrial pater- 
nalism which developed in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century concomitantly with the struggle between labor 
and capital. Certainly it was preferable that capitalism 
make some accommodations to labor as represented by 
Pullman. However, Pullman remained primarily an invest- 
ment for the parent company and the accompanying coer- 
cion of Pullman employees to live in the company town, 
restriction on social life by control of all structures and 
land, and finally control of the political machinery by 
which the Pullman resident might have made his voice 
heard, spelled the inevitable termination of the Pullman ex- 
periment. The Pullman strike of 1894 only served to ac- 
centuate these points of conflict.!* Thus in 1907, only some 
27 years after first construction began in the town, owner- 
ship passed at public sale to numerous owners, in some 
cases tenants and in other cases non-resident investors. By 
such transfer of ownership unified development and com- 
mon maintenance gave way to the usual pattern of owner- 
ship and maintenance. 

It was unfortunate that Pullman was not managed in a 
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reviewing materials pertaining to the career of Solon Spencer 
Beman. 
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more democratic manner, but in such operation it was 
probably merely reflective of the general attitude held by 
the self-made captains of industry in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. If its management policies had allowed 
the experiment to succeed, the result might have been far- 
reaching, since visitors from all over the world to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 included the pris- 
tine town on the list of Chicago sights. But with the Pull- 
man strike of 1894 and the inevitable dissolution of the 
town as a company investment, other industrialists turned 
from active consideration of housing conditions. With such 
loss of interest, experimentation in housing and town de- 
velopment continued to be a neglected field in America. 

Despite the failure of Pullman as an investment, the 
social and economic, experimentation involved proved 
significant and not only in its disastrous aspects. The town 
planning aspects of the development generally reflect the 
viewpoints prevalent in that era, especially in the use of 
the gridiron street pattern. However, in provision of open 
spaces and in the interrelation between these public open 
spaces and public structures, the designers succeeded in 
creating a coordinated whole of unusual quality. In rec- 
ognition of the relationship of various types of land uses, 
Pullman also was in advance of that period. 

Fortunately for the student of nineteenth certury town 
planning and architecture in America, the evidence of this 
experimentation on the Illinois prairie is still largely vis- 
ible. It constitutes one of the clearest interpretations of that 
era of architectural eclecticism which terminated with 
World War I. And in numerous respects it reflects the lesser 
currents of eclecticism which were to culminate in the con- 
temporary period of architectural expression. . 
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Anonymous, “The Arcadian City of Pullman,” Agricultural Re- 
view, January 1883, pp. 69-89, and Richard T. Ely, “Pullman: A 
Social Study,” Harper’s Monthly, February 1885, pp. 452-66. The 
latter study is one of the earliest by the founder of land economics 
as a separate discipline. 

8. A. T. Andreas, History of Cook County, Illinois (Chicago: 
Andreas, 1884), p. 611. 

9. Irving K. Pond, op. cit., p. 7. 

10. Duane Doty, manuscript material in the collection “Pamphlets 
on Pullman,” at the Crerar Library, Chicago. Duane Doty served 
as town manager and host to distinguished visitors. 

11. Mrs. Duane Doty, The Town of Pullman (Pullman, IIl.: T. D. 
Struhsacker, 1893), p. 177. This publication served as the primary 
guide for visitors at the time of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

12. First-hand accounts of the town management are given in 
both William Carwardine, The Pullman Strike (Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr and Co., 1894), and Richard T. Ely, op. cit. The strike is 
covered in Carwardine and in Almont Lindsey, The Pullman Strike 
... (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
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RECORDING DATES OF BUILDINGS 


H. V. MOLESWORTH ROBERTS 


ANYONE WHO has done research into architectural history, 
English or foreign, ancient or modern, must have realized 
how much in fact the dates of buildings as given by dif- 
ferent authorities vary, and on the other hand how neces- 
sary in principle both accuracy in facts and uniformity in 
presenting these facts really are. An attempt, practical 
(it is hoped) and not pedantic, is here made to straighten 
out the unexpectedly complex questions involved and give 
concrete examples of recommended practice. 

“Recording,” it will be readily understood, does not 
here refer to the actual dates or characteristics of build- 
ings of specific periods, or to the determination of such 
dates by recognition of their characteristics, but to methods 
of recording any given dates, assuming the sources exist. 

For clarity it is necessary to distinguish between (1) the 
objective facts, both of the buildings themselves and the 
records of them that exist, and (2) the methods of record- 
ing, approximating, and coordinating them. 


1. OBJECTIVE FACTS 


The enormous number of what may be called “date fac- 
tors,” more than are generally realized, include the follow- 
ing. Obvious though these appear when thus collected and 
distinguished, they are frequently quoted quite irrespon- 
sibly without qualification, hence much of the confusion 
that prevails. 


a. That of the original proposal for the work, sometimes 
not implemented for many years. This may be a per- 
sonal decision, or that of a committee (e. g., Liverpool 
Anglican Cathedral). It must be noted that the word 
“project” was, until recently, used in this sense and 
not that of (d), below. 

b. That of a competition, or those of successive com- 
petitions. 

c. (Where there is no competition.) The first consulta- 
tion of the architect, which may in earlier periods be 
his only close point of contact with many buildings 
not superintended (e. g., with Wren). 

d. That of the architect’s design, or successive designs 
(e. g., Wren’s for St. Paul’s) ; now often called “pro- 
jects” (cf. ante). 

e. That of the acquisition of the site. 


H. V. Moreswortu Roserts is chief cataloguer and classifier of 
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. Beginning of the laying of the foundations. 

. Laying of the foundation-stone or corner-stone. 

. Beginning of the structure. 

The taking over by an architect or by a new architect 
(e. g., San Lorenzo, Florence, by Brunelleschi, or 
Windsor Town Hall by Wren from Fitz). 

j. The completion of the first and any subsequent sec- 
tion of the building. 

k. Official opening, consecration (if a church) , dedica- 
tion or occupation by one or more series of occupants 
(e. g., Houses of Parliament occupied by Lords and 
Commons)—none of these events necessarily indi- 
cating completion before this date. 

1. Completion of the structure (the outer fabric or 
shell, as distinct from decoration and fittings). 

m. Completion of the whole, including decoration and 
fittings. (This does not always take piace. Westmin- 
ster Cathedral, for example, is still unfinished. ) 

n. Payment in full of builders’ accounts. (This was 

frequently some while after completion. Cf. Wren 

Society, passim, especially on City churches. ) 


Se a 


Dates of publication, e. g., of illustrations in architec- 
tural journals, are not entirely reliable, but the constituent 
text sometimes refers to the state of the work at the given 
time. 

In many cases few of the factors just enumerated ac- 
tually occur, but those that do need careful distinguishing. 
(For an example of especially difficult documentary dating 
see the Appendix to this paper. ) 


2. METHODS OF RECORDING 


This article assumes the sources to be in the hands of 
the recorder and is not, therefore, concerned with the com- 
parative accessibility of various sources. It goes without 
saying that original sources such as archive material— 
deeds, accounts, and other business documents—are to be 
preferred when available. When primary sources are not 
to be had, those secondary sources which transcribe or 
quote such documents are useful, provided always that 
references are given. In this category are published series 
of public documents and the publications of learned so- 
cieties. Grades of reliability are assumed to exist in sources 
and to need discrimination throughout the following 
categories. 
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(a) RECORDED, i. e., EXACT, DATES 


Full statement of details 


Where space permits detailed citation of the 
varying kinds of date occurring in connection with 
a building, the procedure needs no explanation. It 
is assumed that each fact stated is followed or noted 
by its appropriate reference. 

A full statement for Liverpool (Anglican) Ca- 
thedral, for instance, would run somewhat thus: 
Cathedral committee 1885; earlier competition 
1885-86; designs invited 1901; site authorized 
1902; later competition, architects appointed, 
foundations started 1903; designs illustrated 1903— 
05 and 1907; foundation stone [structure begun] 
1904; first section completed 1910; second 1924; 
building published 1924-, etc. (Still unfinished 
1953.) 


Or with fewer particulars and less definiteness, the 
additions to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, by 
Leonard Stokes, run thus: 


Presumably designed 1910 and begun in 1911, it 
was “just completed” 1915, and published in 1913 
1915, and 1916. (Extract from article by the author 
in Architectural Review, Dec. 1946.) 


Conflation and simplification. 


For most practical purposes only comprehensive 
dates are needed. It is in this sifting, collection and 
“conflation” of data that errors chiefly occur and 
that care is therefore needed. Thus Liverpool Ca- 
thedral becomes: 


1885-86, 1901-24, and onward 


But this includes all the transactions, whereas in 
practice usually only the dates of the existing build- 
ing (noun concrete), i. e., of the actual process of 
building (verbal noun), are expected and implied. 
These are usually only items (f) to (k) or (1) in 
’ Section 1 above. Liverpool would then actually be: 


1903-1924, and onward 


George Heriot’s Hospital (a school), Edinburgh, 
would become 1628-50 (with references). 


Single vs. double dating. 


The practice in many guide-books and other 
works of giving a single date, especially when its 
significance is not specified, is greatly to be de- 
plored. In guide books such as Baedeker and Muir- 
head, observation shows that the date given is 
usually the date of completion (e. g., dates of 
bridges in London; see criticism by the present 
author in Architect and Building News, Dec. 26, 
1947) , though occasionally it is of beginning (e. g., 
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Edinburgh buildings, ibid., Jan. 28, 1949 and two 
subsequent issues). In some cases again one au- 
thority gives the former, another the latter, e. g., 
of the Monument to the Great Fire: beginning date 
1671 (Weaver), ending date 1677 (Briggs). 

Sometimes a date indicates design, not execution, 
and the author should say so (e. g., Westminster 
Abbey west doorway in John H. Harvey’s Henry 
Yevele, 1944, as compared with the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments, private card-index 
of churches at the R.I.B.A.). In choosing between 
two inconclusive sources, two single dates may 
sometimes be taken speculatively as those of be- 
ginning and ending, prefixed by “c.” as a safe- 
guard. Thus, of All Saints’, Margaret Street, the 
complete specification: 


Foundation stone laid 1850; structure almost com- 
pleted 1853; consecrated and decorations in prog- 
ress 1859; published 1849-59 (each with refer- 
ences ) 

becomes reduced to: 


1850-c. 1859 

It may be mentioned in passing that the statement 
of double dates is clearer numerically if the penulti- 
mate figure is repeated, e. g., 1910-15 (not 1910- 
5). Of course, the whole number must be repeated 
for dates B. C., e. g., 1915-1910 B. C. (not “1915- 
10,” ambiguous). (See Oxford University Press, 
Rules for Compositors and Readers, 32nd ed., 1943, 
p. 82.) If only the second date is known and the 
former is to be approximated, the form [16—] —50 
is not objectionable. 

(For application of all this to the selected diffi- 
cult example, see Appendix. ) 


—_ 


MIXTURE OF RECORDED AND ADJUDGED OR CONJEC- 
TURED DATES 

It naturally follows that the certain and the un- 
certain must be kept distinct. Most categories can be 
dealt with by the technique of using “c.” The “c.” 
should be followed by contracted dates only when both 
included dates are doubtful. When only one year of a 
double date is doubtful, the “c.” should be prefixed 
alone to it and the first digits repeated for the other, 
e. g.: 

c. 1640-50 (both dates doubtful) 


c. 1640-1650 (the first date doubtful) 
1640-c. 1650 (the second date doubtful) 


The distinction between the certain and the un- 
certain is not so sharp in practice, however, as one 
would like. Sometimes what is put down unblushingly 
as factual did in fact originate as an approximation 








and the prefix “c.” was omitted either by the writer 
from ignorance or inadvertence or by some subse- 
quent user. 


(c) ADJUDGED OR INFERRED DATES 


(i. e., inevitably approximated—where sources are indefi- 
nite or unreliable, or determined from observation). 


At this point there are two opposite dangers to off- 
set: the semi-popular cry for “definite dates,” which 
should not, of course, be satisfied where the evidence 
does not justify it; and the semi-popular writer’s 
temptation to broaden and simplify. 


(d) ARBITRARY APPROXIMATION 


(i. e., the intentional presentation of dates, whether pre- 
cisely known or not, in approximate terms for ease of memory 
or broad comparison with other works of art against a general 
background). 


This process is sometimes necessary, provided, of 
course, the dates are preceded by “circa” or “c.” These 
aims are justifiable within the limits of strict con- 
sistency and a reasonable chronological range. The 
process may be an averaging of several precise factual 
dates, e. g., “designed 1449, work in progress 1452” 
may fairly be summarized as “started c. 1450.” Or it 
may be an averaging of several indefinite ones from 
various sources purporting to be of the same event. 
The “boundary” method of dimensions said to have 
been used by Hilaire Belloc, “not less than . . . or more 
than ...,” might well be used for dating. The “pivotal” 
scheme of the late C. J. Marshall of Cheam and others 
(of undiscovered provenance), “about 1450, with an 
error of x years or so either way,” is commendably 
cautious. 

This policy may be a conscious adaptation of the 
dates to one year or group of years on a preconceived 
plan. This needs still more caution. 


Relationship to conventional numerical periods: 
decades, centuries, etc. 
It is sometimes safe to state documented dates as 
quinquennia; for example: 


Emmanuel College, “c. 1910-15” 


or to decades: 


All Saints’, Margaret Street, “c. 1850-60” 
Westminster Cathedral, “c. 1895-1905” 


This method was adopted by P. M. Johnston in 
his articles on ecclesiastical architecture and indi- 
vidual churches in the Victoria County History of 
Surrey and Sussex, but for estimating in undocu- 
mented periods such a method has since been depre- 
cated as a closer estimate of probability than our 
knowledge probably warrants. 


For undocumented periods quarter-centuries 
serve where the style-change is rapid enough to jus- 
tify it. It was adopted, for example, by Francis Bond 
in Gothic Architecture in England (1905), Chap- 
ter VII (and more broadly in Chapters III—-VI), in 
useful surveys. 

For general purposes, however, the practice used 
for half a century or so by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and for a rather shorter period by the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments and 
other publishers of architectural surveys, is best of 
all, viz.: halves of centuries (e. g., “first half of the 
15th century”), and, where practicable, “early” 
and “late” in a century as a slightly more limited 
span. Similarly, “late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century” is cautious for an overlap, again with “c. 
1600” as more explicit, or a mere “sixteenth or 
seventeenth century” where the probabilities are 
more remote. 

Where nothing nearer than a century can safely 
be stated, the practice in a few early books of call- 
ing it, say, “c. 1350” is greatly to be deprecated. 

It is no longer necessary to recommend the use 
of centuries instead of style-names for the mediaeval 
period (e. g., “13th century” instead of “Early Eng- 
lish,” and so on), though thirty years ago the 
author was accused by an archaeologist of some 
local repute of having “a bad disease, you know, 
architecturally,” because he did so! 


Dates vs. dynasties and kings. 


Though this is a little irrelevant to the main sub- 
ject of the article, it may be remarked in passing 
how unequal is the relative use in common parlance 
of these forms of terminology. In remote periods, 
e. g., in ancient Egypt, the dynasties are obviously 
documentary and preferable. In England, though 
“Norman” and “Tudor” are universally familiar, 
“Stuart” probably became more used in architec- 
ture only after the publication of Tipping’s English 
Homes, Periods III and IV (various volumes, 1920 
onwards). Plantagenet, Lancastrian, Yorkist, and 
Hanoverian are to this writer’s knowledge never 
used; “Commonwealth” is a period only now being 
explored. Similarly, among rulers, “Elizabethan,” 
“Jacobean,” and “Georgian” (with the elongated 
“Regency”) have been household terms, though 
“Carolean” appears, perhaps, only among furni- 
ture devotees and “Henrician” awaits invention. 


(e) ARRANGEMENT OF DOUBLE AND APPROXIMATED DATES 
IN SERIES 


Chronological arrangement is not so obvious as it 
may appear. First one has to decide, according to re- 
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quired comparisons, whether to arrange by first dates 
(i. e., in the case of biographies, of birth) or by sec- 
ond (death). The former is the more obvious and was 
well used by M. B. Adams in “Architects from George 
IV-V” in Journal of the Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, July 27, 1912, pp. 645 ff. For dates preceded 
by “c.” it has been found better to place them after 
those not so preceded, other things being equal, but 
to ignore the prefix when following dates require 
otherwise, e. g.: 
1605 


c. 1605 
but 


c. 1605-07 
1605-08 
This was followed in the chronological index of the 
list, Wren: Authenticated and Attributed Works, 
issued by the R. I. B. A. in 1952. 


APPENDIX to Section 1: A specific instance of diffi- 
culty in documentary dating: the Horse Guards, White- 
hall. 

This building, which well illustrates the primary prob- 
lem of this article, is invariably ascribed to William Kent 
—though associated with him was the name of John Vardy 
for its completion—and was given prominence at the time 
of the bicentenary of Kent’s death in 1948. 

The most reliable original documents, as far as the 
writer knows, are (a) those quoted in the London Survey 
Committee and London County Council’s Survey of Lon- 
don, Volume XVI (St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, i), 1935, 
pp- 10, 11, and 14, Pls. 5 ff.; and (b) the volume of Ac- 
counts (not cited in the Survey) in the R. I. B. A. Library 
(see Catalogue, i, s. v. Kent),.Parts 1, 2, 5, and unnum- 
bered, ranging over 1750-60. 

The evidence may be assembled chronologically thus: 
The order to start demolition of existing buildings and be- 
gin re-erection was made in 1745 and the official publica- 
tion of plans was in 1749 (Survey, p. 10). The starting date 
“1742” (A. P. S. Dictionary of Architecture, presumably 
that followed in Summerson, Georgian London, 1945 
[1946], p. 298, and Pl. XVI) would therefore appear er- 
roneous. Kent’s name, curiously, is not documented in these 
sources but if one tentatively assumes that the common 
attribution is correct then as Kent died in 1748 the design 
must have been made between 1745 and 1748. The begin- 
ning date appears to have been 1750, the year (April) of 
instructions to proceed (Survey, p. 11). The Accounts also 


start with this date but this cannot have been supervised 
by either Kent or Vardy if the records are correct. Vardy 
is said to have been appointed in 1751 according to M. 
Jourdain’s William Kent (1948), p. 56 (no source given). 
The “plan of proposed new buildings” (Survey, Pls. 5, 6 
and 8—actually several drawings) by Vardy, also is dated 
1751 and this may be Jourdain’s source. If Vardy was ap- 
pointed in that year, who began the work in 1750? (It is 
just possible that the appointment was in the earlier year.) 
Why or how far the 1749 drawings (presumably Kent’s) 
were superseded or altered is not clear. 

The date of the building is summarized—rather scantily, 
as we have seen to be a general practice—by Jourdain 
(Pls. 45-46) as “c. 1751.” This date had appeared also in 
Muirhead, Blue Guide to London (1927), as the date of 
design “by Kent” (!) and in his Short Guide (1947), as 
that of the building. The same date, 1751, had been given 
as the beginning date by Baedeker, London (1927), and 
Summerson, op. cit., p. 98, with approximate accuracy. 
The year 1752 as finishing date is often given (A. P. S. 
Dictionary, Summerson, loc. cit., p. 298 and Pl. XVII, and 
J.R.1. B. A., July 1948, p. 413) but is equally misleading 
as an approximation. 

Engraved plans of 1752 and 1751-53 are quoted by 
Jourdain from the Survey, p. 13, but cannot be traced 
therein. The year 1753 is said to be the date of a drawing in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (not verified by the 
present writer). This date appears elsewhere in Summer- 
son (p. 98) and, again, in Baedeker, but it can refer—if 
to anything—only to the northern and middle portions. 
The southern part (mercifully!) is documented as starting 
in 1754 (Survey, p. 11) ; the date “1759” occurs internally 
(Survey, p. 14); and the date of completion is given as 
1760, from a report of June of that year, the Accounts 
again tallying (May). The. incomplete numbering of the 
Accounts does not seem to indicate subsequent progress of 
work. 


The Dictionary of National Biography, wisely, gives no 


date at all! 

The most probable summarized conclusions, therefore, 
are: designed, presumably by Kent, between 1745 and 
1748, inclusive; begun in 1750 or soon after by either an 
unknown architect or (if then appointed) Vardy, and re- 
planned and continued, or begun, by Vardy in 1751; north 
and central parts possibly finished 1753; southern part be- 
gun 1754, finished 1760. The approximated double dates 
of building are, therefore, “c. 1750-1760.” 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


CHARLES E. PETERSON, Editor 
Old Custom House, 420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6 


Note: Guest editor of this department for the current issue is 
Abbott Lowell Cummings, Assistant Curator, Department of Ameri- 
can Art at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


THE OGDEN CODMAN PHOTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION 


One more outstanding photograph collection is now 
available to students of American architecture. Some 350 
pictures of houses and buildings deposited in New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art by Ogden Codman, architect, 
who died in 1951 are now catalogued as a part of the per- 
manent collection of the American Wing. Though rela- 
tively few in number, the photographs are exceptionally 
clear prints and are in many cases unique. Some of these 
views were taken by Mr. Codman himself around the turn 
of the present century. Others are rare early photographs 
which he collected, going back in some cases to the period 
of the Civil War. These include many buildings no longer 
standing, the Hancock House and Franklin Crescent in 
Boston, for instance. The whole eastern seaboard is repre- 
sented and there are examples from both the earliest and 
latest periods. The heaviest concentration, however, is in 
the Georgian and early 19th century architecture of New 
England. Generally speaking the emphasis is apt to be upon 
the more important buildings in any given area. The fol- 
lowing towns are represented: Maine: Kittery, Portland; 
New Hampshire: Newcastle, Portsmouth; Massachusetts: 
Andover, Beverly, Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, Charles- 
town, Concord, Danvers, Dorchester, Greenfield, Lincoln, 
Marblehead, Medford, Roxbury, Salem, Somerville, Tyngs- 
borough, Waltham; Rhode Island: Newport, Providence; 
Connecticut: East Hartford, Farmington, Hartford, New 
Haven;:New York: Albany, Lawrence, New York, Yon- 
kers; New Jersey: Belleville, Princeton; Pennsylvania: 
Germantown, Philadelphia; Maryland: Annapolis, Severn; 
Virginia: James City County, James River, Mount Vernon, 
Williamsburg; Washington, D. C.; South Carolina: 
Charleston. There is also a scattering of (as yet) unidenti- 
fied buildings. 


DEERFIELD RESTORATION NEARS 
COMPLETION 


One of the significant developments in American archi- 
tectural history during the past two decades has been the 
restoration and reconstruction of whole village sites in an 
effort to recall the early American house in its social set- 
ting. Colonial Williamsburg in Virginia and Old Stur- 
bridge Village in Massachusetts are among the best known 
on the east coast, with more recent examples in Shelburne, 


Vermont, and at the Mystic Marine Museum in Connecti- 
cut. Generally speaking the “development” in all of these 
projects is a continuing process yet there comes a point 
in each when the major contours are established and the 
initial and perhaps most important phases are completed. 
This point has been reached during the past year with the 
greater part of Deerfield, Massachusetts, whose restoration 
was undertaken by Mr. and Mrs. Henry N. Flynt of Green- 
wich, Connecticut, about the year 1945. 

Though tucked off in a quiet corner of Massachusetts, 
Deerfield has had both a dramatic and in some respects a 
unique history and its position in the New England archi- 
tectural scene is of first-rate importance. Of the original 
17th century settlement little escaped the tragic Indian raid 
of 1704. The home of John Sheldon, the “Indian House,” 
was a conspicuous exception, and its destruction in 1848 
was not pushed through without a struggle that marks the 
first important organized effort in New England io save an 
historic house. It has been replaced in recent years with a 
replica. 

In the meantime, throughout the 18th and early 19th 
centuries there grew up along both sides of the village street 
a group of houses typical of the average and in some in- 
stances better than average rural house of the period, mak- 
ing of this a characteristic inland New England village. In 
the 20th century the “old street” was happily by-passed by 
the main traffic arteries in the vicinity and was allowed to 
mature quietly in the shade of a magnificent spread of 
old elms. Much of the unspoiled quality which the tourist 
and seeker-after-charm have travelled so far to discover has 
remained and the principal work of restoration has con- 
cerned itself with pruning away a certain amount of later 
material, restoring original finish, and developing con- 
temporary furnishings within. The direction of the restora- 
tion has been in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Flynt, assisted 
by a staff which included among others Miss Elizabeth 
Boyden in research and Mr. William E. Gass, designer and 
architect, in general charge of construction. 

Today some twelve houses have been restored including 
one house moved to Deerfield from Charlmont and one 
from Springfield. Five of these, among them the well known 
Ashley and Frary Houses, are open to the public, each 
staffed with a hostess and guide. The remainder are open 
to serious students upon application and at the convenience 
of the occupants. The whole restoration, in fact, has been 
conceived in terms of preserving an important part of our 
American heritage and making it available primarily to 
students of architecture and the decorative arts. Later this 
fall a small seminar will be held in Deerfield, including 
delegates from local colleges and schools throughout the 
area, to determine in what ways the restored town can most 
successfully be of benefit to the student. This marks a new 
emphasis in the reconstruction of whole sites and should 
establish an enviable standard. 
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ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, 1760 


Bart Anderson, Curator of the Chester County (Penn- 
sylvania) Historical Society, has shown us a catalog of 
James Rivington, bookseller and stationer from London, 
with shops in Hanover Square, New York,and Front Street, 
Philadelphia. This little 64-page item, printed in New York 
in 1760, is the earliest we remember having seen. The sec- 
tion on Architecture (pages 45, 46) lists the following: 


Gibbs’s Architecture. 

Gibbs’s Rules for Drawing. 

Langley’s Builder’s Treasury, Designs for Builders and 
other Artists. 

Langley’s Builder’s Chest Book. 

Langley’s Builder’s Jewell. 

Langley’s Builder’s Golden Rule. 

Ware’s Palladio’s System of Architecture. 

Swann’s Architecture. 

Salmon’s London New Art of Building. 

Salmon’s Builder’s Guide. 

Salmon’s Builder’s Vade-mecum. 

Salmon’s Builder’s Estimater. 

Hoppus’s Builder’s Respository. 

The Builder’s Companion or Workman’s general Assist- 
ant, demonstrating all the principal Rules of Architec- 
ture, from the Plan to the Finish of the Work, with 
clear Instructions annexed to each Subject, useful to 
all Masons, Bricklayers, Plaisterers, Carpenters, 
Joyners, and all concerned in the various Branches 
of Building, with 77 Copper Plates. By William Pain. 

The Modern Builder’s Assistant, or a concise Epitome of 
the whole System of Architecture, by Halfpenny, 
Morris, &c. 

Morris’s select Architecture, being regular Designs for 
Town and Country Houses. 

Decker’s Collection of useful Designs of Chinese Build- 
ings. 

Halfpenny’s Chinese Latices and Palings. 

Houshold Furniture for the Year 1760, by a Society 
of Cabinet makers and other Artists, with 183 Designs 
for all Sorts of Workmen. 

Morris’s Architecture improv’d, being a Collection of 
Modern and useful Designs. 

Halfpenny’s Rural Architecture, in the Gothic Taste. 

Halfpenny’s Country Gentleman’s and Builder’s Pocket 
Companion, containing Designs, &c. for Lodges, Huts, 
Summer-Houses, Grottos, &c. 

Halfpenny’s Useful Architecture, consisting of Designs 
and full Instruction for erecting Farm-Houses, Inns, 
Parsonage-Houses, &c. with their several Offices, &c. 
of various Dimensions, the highest Expence of Build- 
ing which not exceeding £.500, and the smallest under 
£.100. 

Over’s Ornamental Architecture, in the Gothic, Chinese 
and Modern Taste. 

Price’s British Carpenter, or a Concise and easy Treatise 
on Carpentry, in a more practical Method than has 
hitherto been made Use of, recommended to the 
perusal of all Artizans, by the celebrated Hawksmoor, 
James and Gibbs. 

The Builder’s Dictionary, or Architect’s Companion, ex- 
plaining the ‘theory and Practice of the various 
Branches of Masons, Carpenters, Joiners, Bricklayers, 
Plaisterers, Painters, Glaizers, Smiths, Turners, Car- 





vers, Plumbers, with the Quantities and Proportions 
of all Kinds of Materials used in Building, Directions 
for chusing, preparing and using them, with Rules 
for the Valuation of Houses, &c., illustrated with 
200 Copper Plates. 


The list is comparable in size to the collection of the 
Philadelphia Library Company printed in 1789 and re- 
published in Charles E. Peterson, “Library Hall,” Proc. 
Am. Philosophical Soc., Vol. 95, No. 3 (June 1951), 
pp. 283, 284. 


SALEM AND SAUGUS 


In company with our patron member, Mrs. Francis B. 
Crowninshield, and Andrew Hepburn, Jr., of the Boston 
firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, Kehoe and Dean, the 
architects, we recently visited the new Francis B. Crownin- 
shield Gallery of the Peabody Museum of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. A most unusual architectural reconstruction 
is the principal feature of this new wing attached to the 
East India Marine Hall. It is a replica according to the best 
data available of the “magnificent saloon” of the yacht 
Cleopatra’s Barge built at Salem by Retire Becket for 
George Crowninshield in 1816. The saloon, about 19 by 
20 feet, panelled in mahogany and maple, will be used to 
display furniture, silver and other mementos of the original 
craft and its owner. The walls were lined with glazed cup- 
boards and the space lighted through a hatch in the ceiling. 

The Barge was a hermaphrodite brig of 191 41/95 tons, 
83 feet long. The Salem Gazette called her a “perfect . . . 
specimen of nautical architecture and sumptuous accomo- 
dation. Eighteen hundred ladies, it is asserted, visited her 
in the course of one day. . . . [It is] modeled after one of 
the swiftest sailing ships which was ever driven by the 
wind. . . .” Foreign newspapers, too, were full of praise. 
While she was tied up at Civita Vecchia in 1817, the Diario 
di Roma called her “a most beautiful construction, ele- 
gantly found, very light and formed for fast sailing. . . . 


The luxury of taste, the riches and elegance of the furni- _ 


ture, the harmony of the drapery and of all the ornaments 
inspired pleasure and gallantry.” After Crowninshield’s 
death later in the same year the vessel was sold at auction 
and ended her short but glamorous career under the flag 
of King Kamehameha II of Hawaii. The wing will be 
opened to the public in September 1953. 

We also visited the Pierce-Nichols and Pingree Houses 
at Salem, the Lee Mansion at Marblehead, and the seven- 
teenth century Ironmaster’s House at Saugus. The period 
of furnishings in all these fine houses bear witness to the 
knowledge, taste and generosity of Mrs. Crowninshield, 
who believes that the best way to guarantee the preserva- 
tion of an old house is to furnish it attractively. Miss Louise 
Hawkes showed us the Saugus ironworks, now being re- 
stored as of about the year 1650. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute of New York supports this project which is 
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organized as the “First Iron Works Association, Inc.” and 
Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, again, are the architects. 


PRESERVATION: IN AN EMERGENCY PLEASE 
CALL... - 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS 


343 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

August 25, 1953 
To the Editor of American Notes: 
Your readers will want to know about our National Preservation 
Program, the American Institute of Architects’ current project co- 
operating with the National Park Service and the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. We believe that through the years it will 
lend a measure of protection to our significant structures and make 
misfortunes like the recent Charleston Orphan House Chapel 
destruction less frequent. 


(According to Beatrice St. Julien Ravenel, Architects of Charleston, 
Charleston, 1945, p. 57, that brick structure—cornerstone 1801, 
dedicated 1802—was one of architect Gabriel Manigault’s best 
works. It was demolished by its new owner, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
this year.—Ed.) 


Preservation Officers have been nominated in about half our 106 
Chapters who, concurrently with the National Inventory now under 
way, are acting in support of our Program as briefly outlined: 


(a) By assisting to preserve worthy structures; 

(b) By supporting meritorious protective policies; 

(c) By encouraging educational programs and publicity; 

(d) By helping to assure competent professional restorations, 
and 

(e) By preparing records of historic structures as time permits. 


Members of the Society of Architectural Historians can help by 
identifying structures for the Inventory, reporting where they are 
menaced and otherwise as above indicated. Call on any of the Preser- 
vation Officers (see attached list), and help to widen public aware- 
ness of the value of our rapidly vanishing architectural inheritance 
—and to save it. 

Sincerely yours, 

Eart H. Reep, F.A.I.A. 


F Chairman— 


PRESERVATION OFFICERS 


605 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


ALABAMA 


E. Walter Burkhardt 
School of Architecture and the Orange County 

Arts Gates W. Burrows 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 1606 Bush Street 
Auburn, Alabama Santa Ana, California 
Pasadena 

Fitch H. Haskell 

1171 Morado Place 

Altadena, California 
San Diego 

Ray Alderson 

1155 13th Street 


ARKANSAS 
Lawson L. Delony 


Pyramid Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 





CALIFORNIA 


East Bay Chapter 
Houghton Sawyer 
5365 Broadway 
Oakland 18, California 

Northern California 
Charles S. Pope 


San Diego, California 


Santa Barbara 
Winsor Soule 
116 East Sola Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Southern California 
Henry E. Withey 


14906 Ventura 
Sherman Oaks, California 


COLORADO 
R. Ewing Stiffler 
1925 Ivanhoe Street 
Denver, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 
Carroll L. V. Meeks 
Department of Architecture 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washingt Metropolit 
Luther M. Leisenring 
1777 Church Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





FLORIDA 
Belford W. Shomate 
222 Plaza Circle 
Palm Beach, Florida 


GEORGIA 
William J. Creighton 
1205 Spring Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


IDAHO 
Theodore J. Prichard 
Box 211 University Station 
Moscow, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 

Southern Illinois 
George D. Pfeiffenberger 
102 West 3rd Street 
Alton, Illinois 

Chicago 
Frank W. Cauley 
1519 Hinman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


INDIANA 


Kurt Vonnegut 
1128 Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
Samuel Wilson, Jr. 


907 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
North Louisiana 

Sidney M. Hoover 

920 Jefferson Place 

Shreveport, Louisiana 


MAINE 
Alonzo Jesse Harriman 
292 Court Street 
Auburn, Maine 


MARYLAND 


John H. Scarff 
Hyde, Maryland 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 
Emil Lorch 
1023 Forest Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Western Michigan 
Warren L. Rindge 
740 Michigan TR Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Rhodes Robertson 
316 Oak Grove Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


St. Paul 
Edwin H. Lundie 
324 Endicott Building 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City 
William R. Bovard 
3919 Roanoke Road 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 

St. Louis 
John A. Bryan 
National Park Service 
415 Market Street 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


MONTANA 
Fred F. Willson 
P. O. Box 497 
Bozeman, Montana 


NEW JERSEY 
Seymour Williams 
175 West State Street 
Trenton 8, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 
Bronx 
Simon B. Zelnick 
4731 Fieldston Road 
Bronx 71, New York 
Brooklyn 
Daniel D. Streeter 
214 Fenimore Street 
Brooklyn 25, New York 
Central New York 
Walter Cassebeer 
311 Alexander Street 
Rochester, New York 
Eastern New York 
Giles Y. Van Der Bogert 
311 State Street 
Schenectady 5, New York 
Long Island 
Joseph Watterson 
231 Mineola Boulevard 
Mineola, New York 
Westchester 
William Carter Halbert 
277 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
J. A. Stenhouse 
119% East Sth Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


OHIO 
Thaddeus B. Hurd 
c/o Britsch & Munger, Architects 
531 Nicholas Building 
Toledo, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Central Pennsylvania 
Milton S. Osborne 
Department of Architecture 
Penn State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
Charles E. Peterson 
420 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


RHODE ISLAND 
John Hutchins Cady 
536 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


W. R. Ward 
314 Franklin National Life Bldg. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


TEXAS 


Central Texas 
R. Max Brooks 
3709 Gilbert Street 
Austin, Texas 
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Dallas 800 Columbia Street 
Wade Klamberg Seattle 4, Washington 
2080 Oak Lawn Avenue Spokane 
Dallas, Texas Harold C. Whitehouse 

Houston Hutton Building 


Edward Maddox, Jr. Spokane, Washington 
3501 Buffalo Drive 


Houston, Texas 
Texas Panhandle 
Macon O. Garder 
419 Fisk Building 
Amarillo, Texas 
West Texas 
Harvey P. Smith 
National Bank of Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Irving H. Bowman 
317 Davidson Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Architects Association 


WASHINGTON Richard W. E. Perrin 
Washington State 926 North Cass Street 
Paul Thiry Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


FISHER ON L’ENFANT, 1864 


Joshua Francis Fisher (1807-1873) Philadelphia gentle- 
man, something of a pessimist and a Southern sympathizer, 
described the personalities of that city in an entertaining 
way. After some acid remarks about the great unfinished 
mansion of Robert Morris on Chestnut Street, he takes up 
some of L’Enfant’s other work: 


Major L’Enfant was also employed to build the Hall for 
the City Dancing Assembly. A sum was raised which was 
estimated sufficient, but it was all used up before the build- 
ing had risen many feet above the surface of the ground, 
kitchens, wine-vaults, & ice-house, being all there was to 
show; the undertaking was abandoned and never renewed. 

The lot in Fifth Street was next south of St Thomas 
African Church, & was for a long time covered by a shell 
of a building, perhaps the superstructure to Major 
L’Enfant’s cellars. 

A lofty edifice just raised, now replaces it. . . . 

The establishment of the National Capital on the banks 
of the Potomac, the founding of a great city, & the un- 
limited scope for architectural talent of course attracted 
Major L’Enfant to this field of glory and profit, & he was 
perhaps the first on the great list of architects and contrac- 
tors, who have buried so much of the Nation’s wealth, 
under buildings, many of which are the nation’s disgrace. 

Magnificant plans, incredible estimates, bottomless 
foundations, abortive performances! Roofs too heavy, and 
walls too light, legislative theatres where nobody can be 
heard, Court rooms where nobody can see, libraries con- 
structed the best plan to invite conflagration, & exteriors 
of marble which must be painted to conceal defects; all this 
was the work of many (rogues?) & accomplished men, 
aided by Congressional Committees. 

The latter, at least, were honest in Major L’Enfant’s days, 
but for his fame, if he had the credit of laying out what the 
Abbe Correa called the “City of magnificent Distances,” 
his name will not be associated with anything so mon- 
strously tasteless & incongruous as the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute and the Washington Monument; the latter, I presume, 
happily destined like the Cologne Cathedral, to carry on its 
summit for centuries, a gigantic crane, stretching its decay- 
ing arm for new blocks, no longer to be offered by or to 
a Nation whose typical hero is no longer Washington but 
Abraham Lincoln. 

(Sophia Cadwalader, ed., Recollections of Joshua Francis 


Fisher Written in 1864, n.p., 1929, p. 227.) 
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BOOKS 


CARROLL L. V. MEEKS, Editor 
Yale University. 


Carl W. Condit, The Rise of the Skyscraper, The Genius of 
Chicago Architecture from the Great Fire to Louis 
Sullivan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952), 255 pp., illus. $5.00. 


The Rise of the Skyscraper by Carl Condit is a welcome 
addition to the literature of the tall building. In an area of 
architectural history that has been too long neglected it is 
gratifying to find a work that attempts to cover at least 
a part of it in a comprehensive way. 

Condit relates his findings with those of Morrison, 
Randall and others who have devoted themselves to par- 
ticular aspects of the Chicago movement in an effort to 
present a broad view of the development. His account of 
the activities in Chicago from the time of the Great Fire to 
the present day is written in a style that is lucid and easy 
to read. Some of the architects who have been over- 
shadowed by their more brilliant contemporaries but who 
played significant even if supporting roles are introduced, 
thus giving added dimensions to the Chicago “school.” 
A fine group of photographs, some of them of little-known 
monuments, contribute further to the value of this volume. 

However, welcome as it is, it does not measure up to 
expectations for a number of reasons. Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock has touched on some of these in a penetrating review 
for the American Quarterly (Winter 1952). This reviewer 
would like to concentrate on others. Setting aside the rather 
unfortunate organization of the material which is chopped 
up arbitrarily at the cost of continuity and without ap- 
preciable benefit, and the skimpy treatment of the twentieth 
century material, the most serious fault seems to grow out 
of the assumption that the skyscraper is fundamentally a 


technological phenomenon and that its rise can be ex-— 


plained entirely by the developments in Chicago. 

In doing so, Condit follows the lead of authorities like 
Francesco Mujica and others who as early as the nineteen 
twenties held a similar point of view which seems to have 
sprung from the great attention given technique by the 
architectural magazines after the introduction of skeleton 
frame construction. 

Curiously enough, the premise that the skyscraper must 
of necessity be a fully-framed structure never has been 
substantiated. It seems merely to have been assumed. Since 
this is the point on which Condit’s whole book is pre- 
cariously balanced, it should have been well fixed by a 
thorough treatment of all the issues involved. Had he dealt 
with the question of whether the skyscraper is essentially 
a tall building or a skeleton structure, he would have been 
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able to resolve for us the conflicting claims within the 
Chicago “school” itself as to whether the Montauk or the 
Home Insurance Building was the first skyscraper. Sim- 
ilarly, it would have provided an explanation for the “func- 
tional” and “vertical” tendencies within the styles of Sul- 
livan and other Chicago architects. 

Considerations of this kind might have suggested what 
appears to be increasingly clear, namely, that the sky- 
scraper is a complex architectural symbol reflecting a 
broad area of American culture and as such cannot rightly 
be claimed for any one city, architect or engineer. That 
Chicago played a stellar role in the development of the 
skyscraper certainly is true, as Condit has made clear. 
But that cities along the eastern seaboard, like New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston also played an important part, is 
equally true. 

The contribution of Philadelphia, fur example, was 
brief but extremely significant. Between 1850 and 1860 
a number of business buildings were erected there which 
by their accent on the vertical heralded the aesthetic solu- 
tions of Adler & Sullivan, Burnham & Root and Holabird 
& Roche. Charles Peterson already has noted the fact that 
Sullivan must have been well acquainted with the vertically 
articulated eight-story Jayne Building (1849-1850) dur- 
ing his apprenticeship with Frank Furness. He undoubt- 
edly knew as well the Leland Building (1855) which was 
just around the corner from Furness’ office and the other 
Jayne structure a few blocks farther west on Chestnut 
Street dated 1860. All three exhibit an accent on the ver- 
tical resulting from the continuous treatment of the piers 
and the recessing of the windows. This solution is re- 
called in Sullivan’s Guaranty Building in Buffalo as well 
as in many skyscrapers in Chicago done about forty years 
later. 

New York’s contribution was equally important and of 
great duration. Its development stems from the commer- 
cial palaces of the 1850’s and ’60’s and this explains the 
approach’ of George Post, Bruce Price, Clinton & Russell, 
as well as McKim, Mead and White. Their failure to recog- 
nize the tall building as a new problem in architectural de- 
sign calling for a new solution has tended to obscure the 
positive and contributory factors. But out of their fum- 
blings came the great towers and slabs of later years, and 
of them we hear no word in this book. The rise of the 
skyscraper stopped in New York with the Empire State 
Building, not in Chicago around 1900 because of the 
effects of the Columbian Exposition. 

Condit’s failure to look beyond Chicago is curious in the 
light of the many opportunities to do so provided by the 
material itself. In his account of the life of John Root, for 
instance, the author mentions that Root worked in New 
York for about a year with John Snook. This architect 
was one of the most active practitioners in the city’s great- 
est building boom up to that time. While Root was with 


him, Snook was erecting the first Grand Central Terminal 
and a number of other commercial and residential struc- 
tures. 

Moreover, while Root was there in 1870, Gilman, Ken- 
dall and Post were finishing the Equitable Building, one of 
the first office buildings to be designed with the passenger 
elevator as a key aspect of the scheme. Griffith Thomas 
was completing the New York Life Building and others of 
note were going up or were being planned. These struc- 
tures were to give rise to the 260-foot Tribune Building and 
the 230-foot Western Union Building both of which were 
on the drawing boards by 1872. Root must have been 
acquainted with most of these developments and they un- 
doubtedly influenced him in one way or another. 

While these omissions tend to lessen the value of this 
volume, they do serve a purpose. They indicate the need 
for more skyscraper research and for a re-examination of 
the available material. It is doubtful whether the book 
posed by Condit in his title could be written at the present 
time. Too little is known about developments in other sky- 
scraper centers and even less is known about the state of 
commercial architecture in the United States during the 
nineteenth century. The same could be said about our 
knowledge of the evolution of the office building. However, 
if this attempt to deal with the skyscraper in a compre- 
hensive way does provoke others to turn their attention to 
this fertile field it will have made a decided contribution 
in that respect as well as by its coverage of the develop- 
ments in Chicago. 

WINSTON WEISMAN 


SAH NEWS 


THE AUGUST TOUR 


The SAH 1953 August Tour was held in Newport with 
Antoinette F. Downing in charge of the visits to 18th- 
century buildings on Saturday, August 15, and Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock leading the tour of 19th-century edifices 
on the following day. Seventy-eight SAH members and 
friends registered for one or more sessions and nineteen _ 
more applied too late to join the group. 

The tour included a small and carefully selected group 
of buildings which represent the best of the Newport tra- 
dition. We were hospitably entertained as a group on both 
days for luncheon and cocktails by friends of the SAH in 
Newport, and were given enough time to make a careful 
examination of each building visited. One of the high 
spots was the Hunter House on Washington Street, which 
has recently been opened to the public and houses at the 
present time an unusual loan exhibition of Newport fur- 
niture. The work of restoration is now nearly complete 
and the outstanding feature is the restoration of the origi- 
nal paint. Nearly all of the ground floor rooms were 
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painted in the 18th century, as was then fashionable, in 
imitation of the grain of fine woods. In each of these rooms 
where the early graining has needed restoration one or 
two panels have been carefully worked over to expose the 
original paint which in turn has been left untouched. The 
rest of the room has then been finished to match the origi- 
nal design. The work of restoration which represents to a 
startling degree the highest standards in this field was 
performed by Mr. Nick Durante of Yonkers, N.Y. Mr. 
Durante is available for similar restoration work and can 
be reached in Yonkers at 155 Glover Avenue, telephone 
BEverly 7-9005. 


HITCHCOCK ADDRESSES R.1.B.A. 


H. R. Hitchcock, the President of the Society, spoke at 
a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in London on June 23rd on, “Sullivan and the Sky- 
scraper.” The talk has since been published in full with 
sixteen illustrations in the Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for July 1953. An interesting result 
of the publication of the talk was the discovery of the name 
of the architect Peter Ellis who was responsible for two 
rather proto-Sullivanian buildings of the 1860's in Liver- 
pool, Oriel Chambers and No. 16 Cook St. 


MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has recently opened 
its Museum of American Architecture with an exhibition 
of twenty-one scale models of historic Ohio buildings. It 


is planned to build up a permanent collection to illustrate 
the full development of American architecture. The models 
were made by architecture students from measured draw- 
ings. The material used is balsa wood finished in tempera. 
The scale is one-eighth inch to the foot. Ernest A. Connally 
of the Miami faculty is the organizer of the program. 
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EMIL KAUFMANN, 1891-1953 

Emil Kaufmann, one of the winners of the Society’s 
1953 book awards, died on July 3rd in Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, on route to California. Born in 1891, he trained as a 
private scholar in Austria and Germany and did research 
at the leading European and American centers devoting 
his life unselfishly to the cause of scholarship in its highest 
sense. 

Among his chief accomplishments was the rediscovery 
of Nicholas Ledoux and the publishing of his findings 
(Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier . . . , Vienna and Leipzig, 
1933) which laid the foundation for subsequent studies 
dealing with this precursor of modern architecture. In 
like manner, he has, in a sense, restored to general knowl- 
edge the work of Boullée and Lequeu in the brilliant 
publication which was honored by this society in January 
(Three Revolutionary Architects . . . , American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1952). Scheduled for publication by the 
Harvard Press this fall, his important study, Architecture 
in the Age of Reason, promises to be an immensely chal- 
lenging volume in which he reevaluates the architectural 
accomplishments of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The nine years he spent at Avery working on this 
publication were interrupted only by a brief sojourn in 
England where he had been invited to edit a proposed, but 
never projected, English edition of the Thieme-Becker 
Kiinstler Lexikon. 

At the time of his death he was engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a definitive text of Filarete’s Trattato . .. , the 
second architectural treatise of the Renaissance, which 
has never been published in its entirety. 

JAMES GROTE VAN DERPOOL 








